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For  a  two  hundred 
and  twelve  year 
old,  we're  pretty 
active  these 
days. 


What's  new  and  good  news  is  that  Brown  is  twelve 
years  into  its  Tricentennial  and  feeUng  quite  bullish 
about  all  things  bearish.  ..the  exuberance  of  accom- 
plishment, if  you  will. 

Think  about  it.  Good  things  are  happening  on  the 
Hill.  From  semiotics  to  slap  shots,  from  splashes 
to  sing-alongs,  from  solar  searching  to  scholarships 
to.  ..well,  you  name  it. 

And,  since  the  immediate  point  of  this  pointing 
with  pride  is  to  offer  evidence  of  Brown's  perfor- 
mance so  that  Brown  can  continue  to  earn  your 
regard  and  warrant  your  support,  here's  a  little  list: 

Start  with  the  faculty.  A  team,  if  you  will,  of  young 
senior  scholars  (average  age,  44)  who  came  here 
expecting  to  make  Brown  a  thriving  intellectual 
community.  And  they  have.  Brown  biologists  have 
recently  synthesized  and  tested  four  new  cancer 
fighting  drugs . .  .a  Brown  political  scientist  is 
turning  the  complete  works  of  Chairman  Mao  into 
the  King's  English.  ..a  Brown  classicist  is  super- 
vising the  most  important  archeological  dig  in  Italy 
today. . .  Brown  scholars  are  pioneering  in  semiotics 
. . .  Brown's  now-fashionable  research  in  solar  energy 
during  the  last  twenty  years  is  winning  major  grants 
. .  .and  Nobel  Laureate  Leon  Cooper's  work  on  the 
human  brain  and  the  central  nervous  system  is 
universally  acclaimed. 

Strong  faculties  attract  strong  students.  The  Brown 
curriculum  has  sparked  curricular  reform  across 


televised 


the  nation,  as  well  as 
lifted  student  applications 
to  Brown  to  record  highs 
. .  .the  University  Chorus 
was  the  first  ever  to  be 
chosen  to  tour  India  and 
Nepal  this  year. .  .a  seminar 
in  Art  History  mounted  a  major  Rubens 

exhibit  at  Brown  that  was  nationally 

.  .to  name  just  a  few  examples. 


Take  sports.  Now  championship  seasons  are  far 
from  the  only  measure  of  merit,  but  it's  nice  to  be 
up  there.  In  football,  second  in  the  Ivy  League — 
our  best  finish  ever.  ..in  soccer  and  hockey,  Ivy 
League  champs . . .  and  NCAA  Championship 
finalists . .  .We're  also  host  for  the  NCAA  Cham- 
pionships in  swimming  and  lacrosse. 

We'd  need  a  book  to  cover  it  all,  but  you  see  what 
we  mean.  Brown  is  doing  things;  things  you  can 
be  proud  of. 

But  Brown  can't  do  it  without  you.  Last  year,  the 
Brown  Fund  set  new  records  for  participation, 
growth,  and  total  gifts.  This  year  Brown  needs  at 
least  $1,500,000  just  to  keep  being  the  University, 
and  the  leader,  you  want  it  to  be.  The  Brown  Fund 
needs  more  of  you  to  give  and  each  of  you  to  give 
more.  Not  a  penny  is  wasted — and,  as  you  can  see, 
your  dollars  go  a  long  way. 


The  Brown  Fund  -  if  we  dont ,  who  will? 
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2     Still  Searching 

The  campus  was  expecting  the  announcement  of  a  new  president  in 
March.  Instead,  it  got  a  new  set  of  problems  and  a  new  student 
"cause."  When  the  Corporation's  Selection  Committee  failed  to  rec- 
ommend any  of  the  finalists  gleaned  from  a  nine-month  presiden- 
tial search,  a  debate  on  who  should  have  the  power  to  pick  presi- 
dents commenced. 


6     Costumes  by  V.  Jane  Suttell 

Opening  night  is  the  end  of  the  show  for  senior  Jane  Suttell.  She  is 
Brown's  first  student  costume  designer,  and  for  three  years  she  has 
patiently  clothed  the  players  for  a  variety  of  theater  productions.  The 
BAM  follows  her  preparaHons  for  Look  Homeward,  Angel  in  this 
photographic  essay. 


14     Sex  Education:  Prying  Open  the  Closet  Door 

There  is  a  Masters-and-Johnson  flavor  to  one  type  of  counseling 
going  on  at  Brown,  and  from  all  indications,  it  is  meeting  the  un- 
spoken needs  of  a  sizeable  group  of  students.  With  sexual  issues  in- 
creasingly being  brought  out  into  the  open,  more  and  more  Brown 
students  are  flocking  to  hear  a  male  chaplain  and  a  female  social 
worker  discuss  how  to  achieve  more  successful  human  relationships. 

17     Expecting  More  of  the  Ivory  Tower 

Is  the  development  of  intellectual  ability  the  only  goal  an  educational 
institution  should  have?  To  Walter  Massey,  the  new  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, Brown's  mission  is  much  more.  Liberal  arts  colleges  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  to  society  at  large  the  possibility  of  a  "different 
mode  of  being  —  a  better  mode  of  living,"  he  says. 

21     Ireland  and  America  in  the  Age  of  Revolution 

After  the  American  patriots  won  independence  from  the  British 
Crown,  Ireland  was  also  granted  a  limited  form  of  independence. 
The  move  was  the  gesture  of  an  empire  fearful  of  the  spread  of  "the 
American  Disease,"  but  it  did  not  soften  the  impact  of  the  Revolution 
on  Irishmen.  As  History  Professor  L.  P.  Curtis,  Jr.,  illustrates  in  this 
seventh  Bicentennial  essay,  "Ireland  was  never  quite  the  same  after 
the  founding  of  the  American  republic." 
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Front  cover:  Theatrical  designer  Jane  Suttell  76  is  shown  in  the  imrious 
stages  of  costume  creation  before  a  student  production  of  Look 
Homeward,  Angel.  Other  photographs  by  John  Forasti'  begin  on  page  6. 

Back  cover:  Chancellor  Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.  '32,  photographed  by 
John  Foraste  at  a  press  conference  on  campus  in  March. 


Still 
searching 


After  nine  months 

and  countless  hours 

of  committee  work, 

Brown  is  still 

seeking  its  fifteenth 

president 


Henry  M.  Wriston  was  fairly  precise 
about  the  imprecision  of  selecting 
a  college  president.  "It  is  not  possible  to 
lav  down  a  set  of  rules  that  will  guaran- 
tee success,"  he  said.  "There  is  always 
some  gamble  involved." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
definite  pitfalls  to  avoid,  and,  in  his 
1959  book,  Acndemic  Procession,  Brown's 
enormously  successful  eleventh  presi- 
dent cautioned  presidential  search 
committees  about  them.  The  chief 
temptation,  he  warned  searchers, 
would  be  to  survey  a  dizzving  field  of 
contenders  and  then  draw  up  a  list  of 
expectations  that  none  of  them  could 
fulfill.  Wrote  Mr.  Wriston: 

"When  everyone  has  had  his  say, 
no  one  less  than  the  Archangel  Gabriel 
could  meet  the  bill  of  particulars  —  and 
he  is  not  available.  .  .  The  selection 
committee  starts  enthusiastically  and  is 
impressed  with  the  number  of  sugges- 
tions that  flow  in  to  it.  Time  passes,  the 
winnowing  process  proceeds,  vet  the 
flawless  candidate  fails  to  appear.  Then 
fatigue  sets  in,  and  when  it  grows  acute, 
as  it  often  does,  the  committee  is  likely 
to  choose  someone  who  is  'available.' 
The  choice  is  all  too  often  a  person  of 
less  talent  and  character  than  others 
who  were  passed  over  while  the  mem- 
bers still  had  stars  in  their  eyes." 

While  there  is  currently  a  campus 
debate  about  the  "stars,"  or  the  lack 
thereof,  in  the  eyes  of  Brown's  Presi- 
dential Search  Committee,  the  search- 
ers' mission  has  been  aborted.  The 
chronology  reads  much  like  Mr.  Wris- 
ton's  fictional  example  above,  wdth  one 
notable  exception:  no  one  was  chosen. 

More  people  had  their  sav  in  the 
search  for  Donald  Hornig's  successor 
than  in  any  other  presidential  search  in 
Brown's  history.  Half  of  the  twelve- 
member  search  committee  was  made  up 
of  students  and  faculty,  and  for  the  first 
time  these  groups  were  able  to  advance 
candidacies,  veto  candidacies,  and  exer- 
cise power  at  a  level  traditionally  re- 
served for  Corporation  members.  There 
was  also  an  abundant  supply  of  sugges- 
tions —  more  than  500  possible  candi- 
dates, to  be  exact.  The  winnowing  proc- 
ess lasted  an  exhaustive  nine  months  — 
five  months  longer  than  originally  pro- 
jected. Yet,  when  the  three  remaining 
finalists  were  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dential Selection  Committee  (an  all- 
Corporation  body)  on  March  19,  there 
was  still  no  clear  consensus  candidate, 
although  two  contenders  had  strong 
support  among  different  groups  within 


the  search  committee.  After  hours  of 
debate,  all  candidates  were  rejected;  the 
search  committee  was  dismissed  with 
praise  and  thanks;  and  the  process 
began  anew.  This  time,  the  search 
would  be  centralized  in  the  Corpora- 
tion's Selection  Committee. 

The  decision  not  to  accept  any  of 
the  three  finalists  came  as  an  abrupt 
surprise  to  an  expectant  campus.  In 
addition  to  student  and  faculty  search 
committee  members,  selected  student 
and  faculty  "consultants"  had  met  the 
finalists  during  visits  to  the  campus  in 
March.  The  name  of  one  contender,  a 
woman  favored  by  most  of  the  stu- 
dents, had  even  been  leaked  to  the 
Broivii  Daily  Herald.  Now  the  process 
would  be  back  at  square  one,  and  the 
faculty,  to  some  degree,  and  the  stu- 
dents, to  a  very  great  degree,  felt  that 
the  time  of  their  influence  was  over. 

Charges  and  counter-charges  were 
hurled.  One  heard  that  students  had 
scared  away  several  good  prospects; 
one  heard  that  the  Corporation  was 
turning  down  perfectly  good  presiden- 
tial material  just  to  satisfy  a  whim;  one 
heard  that  Brown's  attractiveness  as  a 
site  for  presidential  employment  had 
been  tarnished  by  the  financial  battles  of 
the  past  year.  None  of  the  rumors  had 
the  ring  of  total  truth.  Finally,  on  March 
26,  Chancellor  Charles  C.  Tillinghast, 
Jr.  '32  came  to  campus  to  discuss  the 
Corporation's  decision. 

Mr.  Tillinghast's  visit  was  cause  for 
the  second  student  rally  on  the  Green  in 
as  many  springs.  And,  even  though  this 
affair  was  a  low-key,  thirtv-minute 
shadow  of  last  year's  extravaganza,  be- 
tween the  flying  of  frisbees  and  the  dis- 
pensing of  daffodils  the  students  made 
their  point:  they  believe  the  choice  of  a 
president  "is  crucial  to  this  institution," 
and  they  believe  that  a  selection  process 
that  leaves  them  out  is  not  "legitimate," 
in  the  words  of  Nathan  Bicks  '78,  the 
new  president  of  Brown's  newest  stu- 
dent government,  the  Undergraduate 
Council  of  Students. 

Had  Henrv'  Wriston  attended  the 
rally,  he  might  well  have  advised  the 
students  to  read  the  University's  Char- 
ter, which  states  in  plain  language  that 
it  is  the  legal  responsibilit\'  of  the  trus- 
tees and  Fellows  of  the  Corporation 
alone  to  select  presidents.  Yet,  this  is  a 
very  special  time  in  the  life  of  Brown 
Universit\',  and  the  change  of  leader- 
ship, coming  as  it  does  on  the  heels  of 
major  disputes  over  priorities,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  grave  concern  to  all  segments  of 


the  University  community. 

The  students  are  not  alone  in  their 
apprehension  about  the  shape  the  new 
search  will  take.  The  Faculty  Policy 
Group  (FPG),  reflecting  the  general 
concern  of  the  faculty,  sent  Chancellor 
Tillinghast  a  letter  prior  to  his  visit  urg- 
ing that  the  facult\'  be  given  "at  least  as 
much"  input  in  the  renewed  presiden- 
tial search  as  it  had  in  the  one  now  dis- 
banded. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  told  both  students 
and  faculty  that  their  advice  and  coun- 
sel would  be  sought,  but  he  assured 
them  no  veto  power.  While  the  proce- 
dure for  the  new  search  will  be  deter- 
mined later  bv  the  Corporation's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast indicated  that  it  would  probably 
involve  faculty  and  student  consulting 
committees  similar  to  those  which 
helped  in  the  selection  of  President 
Hornig  (see  following  interview).  He 
did,  however,  reject  categorically  a  list 
of  eight  student  proposals  for  recon- 
stituting the  search,  which  he  said 
"went  entirely  too  far."  These  included 
suggestions  that  candidates'  responses 
to  questions  during  the  interviewing 
process  be  made  public,  and  that  the 
Presidential  Selection  Committee  be 
eliminated,  with  the  search  committee 
reporting  directly  to  the  Corporation's 
Advisory  and  Executive  Committee. 
(The  latter  was  a  curious  suggestion 
since  the  Selection  Committee  is  the 
Advisory  and  Executive  Committee, 
with  the  addition  of  those  search  com- 
mittee members  who  are  also  on  the 
Corporation.) 

After  he  had  spent  an  hour  and  a 
half  behind  closed  doors  with  student 
leaders,  followed  by  a  brief  consultation 
with  administrators  and  an  additional 
hour  in  a  closed  meeting  with  the  Fac- 
ulty Policy  Group,  Chancellor  Tilling- 
hast met  the  press  and  fielded  ques- 
tions. A  direct  man  who  doesn't  waste 
words,  the  chancellor  was  surprisingly 
blunt  in  some  of  his  answers.  Here  is  a 
sampling: 

"Mr.  Tillinghast,  could  you  give  us 
your  criticism  of  the  way  the  search  has 
gone?" 

"Yes,  I  can  give  you  my  criticism  — 
we've  been  at  it  for  nine  months,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  show  for  it." 

"Do  you  think  this  all  boils  down  to 
a  question  of  how  much  say  the  stu- 
dents should  have  in  running  the  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Tillinghast?" 

"This  is  a  facet  of  that  question, 
yes." 


"Do  you  have  an  opinion  on  that?" 

"Yes'." 

"What  is  it?" 

"That  students  should  play  a  minor 
role  in  running  the  University.  They 
came  not  to  run  the  University,  but  to 
partake  of  its  benefits." 

The  chancellor  also  said  this  about 
search  procedures  in  general;  "As  you 
multiply  the  number  of  people  engaged 
in  the  activity,  you  inevitably  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  quality  of  any- 
one who  survives  the  process  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator." 

From  the  student  reporters  in  the 
room,  there  was  a  silent  groan.  The  day 
was  over.  Left  behind  were  several 
questions  still  in  dispute:  Why  had  the 
first  search  process  failed?  What  kind 
of  person  best  suits  the  needs  of  the 
Brown  community?  Who  should 
choose,  and  how  should  they  choose? 
And,  finally,  what  impact  will  the  new 
president  have  on  Brown's  problems 
and  future  goals? 

Leadership  has  been  a  subject  de- 
j   bated  at  almost  every  level  of 
American  society  during  this  decade. 
It  is  no  less  troublesome  a  topic  at 
academic  institutions.  Perhaps,  it  is 
more  so.  Where  once  college  presidents 
were  chosen  and  praised  for  their  ability 
to  lead  intellectual  advancement  and 
educational  expansion,  they  now  must 
also  be  fiscal  agents  —  people  skilled,  as 
one  educator  suggests,  in  "the  man- 
agement of  decline."  The  plain  fact  is 
that  many  colleges  and  universities, 
especially  the  private  ones,  are  strug- 
gling for  survival  alone. 

At  Brown,  an  institution  stubbornly 
determined  to  hold  on  to  its  commit- 
ment to  liberal  education  and  innova- 
tion, even  in  the  face  of  economic  dis- 
tress, presidential  leadership  has  be- 
come a  chronic  concern  of  student  and 
academician  alike.  Strong  leadership,  it 
is  assumed,  can  work  magic.  And  so,  as 
one  campus  insider  observed  in  jest,  the 
naming  of  the  new  president  is  antici- 
pated with  a  fervor  to  match  that  re- 
served for  The  Second  Coming.  But,  is 
any  presidency  that  powerful  in  today's 
academia? 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  educational 
giants  of  the  past  seem  to  have  gone  the 
way  of  the  buffalo.  The  Woodrow  Wil- 
sons, Henry  Wristons,  and  Charles 
Eliots  of  past  decades  have  been  re- 
placed by  nameless  taskmasters  who 
toil  for  little  more  than  hard  knocks  and 
faint  praise.  Twenty-year  tenures  were 


CItniiccUor  Tilliii^^hiift  liohls  i?  p'rcss 
conference  after  his  campus  meetings. 

once  commonplace  for  college  presi- 
dents, but  by  1960  the  average  length  in 
office  had  fallen  to  eight  years.  Now  it  is 
only  four,  which  doesn't  say  much  for 
institutional  momentum. 

Even  among  those  most  aware  of 
the  enormous  pressures  of  the  office, 
presidential  stock  has  plummeted. 
Change  magazine  recently  took  a  poll  to 
determine  the  nation's  leaders  in  higher 
education.  The  results,  gathered  from 
more  than  4,000  educators,  foundation 
executives,  journalists,  and  government 
officials,  were  rather  surprising:  only 
seven  college  presidents  made  it  into 
the  top  fifty. 

Many  say  that  the  Vietnam  era  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  successful 
college  presidencies.  The  exodus  of  big 
names  from  academe  was  unprec- 
edented after  the  campuses  became 
political  battlefields.  More  likely,  how- 
ever, the  decline  began  as  the  realities  of 
decreased  student-age  population  and 
increased  costs  caught  up  with  higher 
education's  boom  days  of  expansion. 

Those  who  delve  into  academic  his- 
tory will  discover  that  the  debate  over 
academic  leadership  stretches  back  well 
over  fifty  years.  The  popular  question 
during  the  early  days  of  the  century  was 
whether  a  president  was  needed  at  all. 
Groups  of  educators  impressed  by  the 
educational  models  in  continental 
Europe  championed  the  elimination  of 


the  presidency  and  its  replacement  by  a 
small  faculty  oligarchy.  The  movement 
didn't  catch  on  —  mainly  because  the 
presidential  "giants"  of  the  past  were  so 
successful. 

But  the  question  in  the  seventies  is 
not  who  will  lead,  but  if  in  fact  anyone 
can.  In  1974,  the  Carnegie  Commission 
published  its  study  of  leadership  in 
higher  education  and  concluded  with 
this  disheartening  analysis: 

"The  presidency  is  an  illusion.  Im- 
portant aspects  of  the  role  seem  to  dis- 
appear on  close  examination.  In  particu- 
lar, decision-making  in  the  university 
seems  to  result  extensively  from  a  proc- 
ess that  decouples  problems  and 
choices  and  makes  the  president's  role 
more  commonly  sporadic  and  symbolic 
than  significant.  Compared  to  the 
heroic  expectations  he  and  others  might 
have,  the  president  has  modest  control 
over  the  events  of  college  life." 

Given  these  unseemly  contractions 
of  power  and  prestige,  what  sort  of  in- 
dividual makes  a  good  college  president 
these  days?  Turning  back  to  a  few  re- 
cent titans  in  the  office,  one  can  find  the 
following  recommendations: 

D  Harold  W.  Dobbs,  the  long-time 
president  of  Princeton,  says  in  his  book. 
The  Academic  President  —  Educator  or 
Caretaker?,  that  college  presidents  "dif- 
fer as  widely  as  the  shapes  of  their 
heads."  But  he  throws  his  vote  to  those 
persons  who  have  "a  quality  that  elicits 
confidence  ...  a  gift  for  sustaining  a 
climate  of  intellectual  inquiry,  and  a  zeal 
for  quality. "  He  warns  against  choosing 
big  names,  and  he  says  educational 
leadership  should  be  the  prime  respon- 
sibilits'  of  the  chief  executive.  To  make 
sure  the  new  president  will  have 
enough  time  for  educational  leadership, 
Dobbs  says,  colleges  had  better  choose 
someone  who  has  mastered  the  art  of 
administration. 

n  Henry  M.  Wriston  also  believes 
a  college  president  should  be  a  scholar 
able  to  lead  the  institution  education- 
ally. But  a  prior  and  more  important  re- 
quirement, he  adds,  is  "a  commitment 
to  higher  education  which  no  discour- 
agement could  shake."  Don't  spend  too 
much  time  on  those  who  apply  for  the 
job,  Mr.  Wriston  warns,  "this  is  one  job 
that  should  seek  the  man."  It  will  also 
be  helpful  if  the  new  president  has  a 
sense  of  humor,  which  Wriston  calls 
"the  essence  of  reason." 

n  Perhaps  recalling  his  twenty- 
four  years  on  the  presidential  banquet 
circuit,  the  long-time  president  of  In- 


diana University,  Herman  B  Wells, 
adds  that  a  good  president  should  be 
endowed  "with  the  physical  stamina 
of  a  Greek  athlete,  the  cunning  of  a 
Machiavelli,  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon, 
the  courage  of  a  lion,  if  possible  —  but 
above  all,  the  stomach  of  a  goat." 

That  is  a  taU  order  for  any  one  {Per- 
son. And  Brown,  in  its  presidential 
search,  is  faced  with  considerable  com- 
petition for  the  perfect  president.  An  as- 
tounding seventy-eight  presidential 
vacancies  occurred  during  the  past  year. 
Already  this  year,  both  Tufts  and 
Tulane,  to  mention  two  large  private  in- 
stitutions, have  named  new  presidents. 

The  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
Brown's  new  president  were  writ- 
ten during  August  by  the  Corporation's 
standing  committee  on  the  presidency 
{BAM,  November).  While  they  appear 
to  be  rather  general,  citing  executive 
ability,  integrity,  articulateness,  and 
other  qualities  of  leadership,  they  hold 
perhaps  the  key  to  the  failure  of  the 
nine-month  search.  The  very  first  point 
in  the  Corporation  document  contains 
the  phrase  "proven  execuhve  ability."  It 
is  an  open  secret  that  the  refusal  of  the 
Selection  Committee  to  recommend  any 
of  the  finalists  to  the  Corporation  for 
approval  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
none  had  administered  a  comparable 
organization. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
some  strong  candidates  may  have  been 
"shot  down"  during  early  stages  of  the 
search  by  various  factions  within  the 
committee  who  were  interested  in  ad- 
vancing candidates  more  attuned  to 
their  viewpoints.  "We  were  all  hunting 
different  animals,"  searcher  John 
Thomas,  a  professor  of  history,  told  the 
Broivn  Daily  Herald.  "The  Corporation 
was  hunting  a  gilt-edged  fund-raiser 
and  manager;  the  faculty  was  hunting 
an  intellectual  leader;  and  the  students 
were  hunting  an  innovator." 

Search  Committee  Chairman  Ver- 
non Alden  '45,  however,  felt  his  com- 
mittee members  worked  well  together 
and  "put  their  own  self-interests 
aside."  In  January  he  told  the  BAM, 
"I've  never  served  on  any  committee 
that  functioned  as  well  as  this  one."  In- 
deed, no  one  on  campus  has  questioned 
the  dedication  and  hard  work  of  the 
group.  During  his  press  conference. 
Chancellor  Tillinghast  was  quick  to  cor- 
rect a  questioner  who  implied  that  the 
Corporation's  action  had  been  a  slight 
to  the  Search  Committee.  Searchers 


have  met  weekly  since  mid- August  and 
have  taken  time  away  from  jobs,  study, 
and  home  life  during  the  last  several 
months  of  intensive  interviewing. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Brown's 
fifteenth  president  was  not  found,  de- 
spite the  work.  So  for  many  the  blame 
must  rest  on  the  process  itself.  There  are 
many  questions  for  which  there  are  only 
speculative  answers.  How  "open"  can  a 
hiring  procedure,  which  is  what  this  is, 
be?  Students  feel,  with  some  support 
from  the  faculty,  that  only  a  democratic 
process,  with  give-and-take  from  all, 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  chief  executive 
who  is  really  attuned  to  all  segments  of 
the  academic  community.  But  does  this 
noble  ideal  work  out  in  the  very  practi- 
cal —  and  private  —  world  of  hiring  and 
firing?  There  are  answers  on  both  sides. 

The  Corporation's  decision  to  take 
up  the  search  itself  has  elicited  com- 
ments that  range  from  "courageous"  to 
"ill-advised,  impolite,  and  wrong- 
headed."  But  for  all  the  discussion,  the 
decision  is  behind  the  community  now, 
and  attention  turns  to  finding  a  leader. 

Who  will  emerge  from  the  new 
process  is  anyone's  guess.  With  luck,  it 
will  be  a  person  who  can  walk  the  tight- 
rope between  educational  philosophy 
and  economic  efficiency  with  delicate 
finesse.  In  any  event,  Henry  Wriston 
would  probably  say,  "Watch  out  for 
surprises."  About  presidents,  Mr. 
Wriston  is  fond  of  quoting  John  Hay's 
thoughts  on  marriage:  "Why  should 
you  worry  in  choosing  whom  you 
should  marry?  Choose  whom  you  may, 
you  will  find  you  have  got  someone 
else."  S.R. 


An  interview  with 
the  Chancellor: 

The  chief  criterion 
is  executive  ability 

During  Chancellor  Tillinghast' s  March  26 
visit  to  the  canipms,  he  met  with  Managing 
Editor  Sandra  Reezvs  for  an  exclusive  inter- 
I'ieio.  Here  are  the  highlights: 

What  are  the  leadership  qualifies  you 
think  Brown  needs  in  a  president? 

We  wrote  the  criteria  for  selection 
of  a  president  last  summer.  I  guess  I'd 
just  repeat  those  criteria  and  merely  add 
that,  obviously,  the  president  has  to  be 
a  good  manager  who  can  relate  to  the 


various  constituencies  that  make  up  a 
university.  The  diversity  of  the  con- 
stituencies he  must  deal  with  makes  it 
necessary  that  he  also  be  a  fairly  flexible 
person. 

Aside  from  the  continuing  pnoblan  of 
establishing  fiscal  stability,  what  are  some  of 
the  difficulties  Brown  is  or  will  be  experienc- 
ing in  this  half  of  the  decade? 

When  you  rule  out  the  fiscal  side, 
you  rule  out  an  awful  lot.  Private  uni- 
versities face  a  whole  series  of  fiscal 
problems  during  the  balance  of  this  cen- 
tury. 1  would  say  that  the  greatest  issue 
that  the  Brown  president  faces  —  one 
which  is  unique  —  is  maintaining 
Brown's  position  as  a  university/college 
which  is  not  just  the  image  of  every 
other  institution,  but  has  its  own  unique 
quality. 

Vie  students  have  been  talking  a  lot 
this  year  about  "educational  reform."  Hoio 
much  do  you  think  the  choice  of  a  president 
u'ill  influence  the  educational  direction 
Broion  takes? 

I  think  it  will  influence  it  relatively 
little.  1  think  that  the  president's  job  is 
to  create  an  environment  in  which  the 
faculty  and  the  students  can  deal  with 
curricular  matters  and  curricular  re- 
forms. As  a  fairly  old  person  at  this 
point,  I  would  point  out  that  ever  since 
the  time  of  Socrates  people  have  been 
talking  about  educational  reform.  The 
pendulum  swings  back  and  forth,  and 
there  really  isn't  that  much  that  is  new. 
But  1  do  think  it  is  important  that  every 
university  be  concerned  with  curricular 
reform  because,  in  and  of  itself,  it  is  a 
stimulating  intellectual  exercise. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  office  of  college 
president  is  in  need  of  better  definition  these 
days  —  that  it  has  lost  some  of  its  traditional 
characteristics.  Hozo  do  yon  see  the  modern 
college  presidena/? 

Certainly  the  office  of  the  presi- 
dency has  been  evolving.  You  can  see, 
at  Brown,  that  what  Hank  Wriston 
could  do  with  a  university  of  that  size, 
no  present  Brown  president  could  do. 
Brown  has  become  enough  larger,  and 
enough  more  complex,  that  the  presi- 
dent simply  can't  do  as  many  things  as 
he  could  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  sup- 
pose we  will  continue  to  evolve  in  the 
direction  of  complexity.  But  to  my 
mind,  the  principal  function  the  presi- 
dent performs,  whether  the  institution 
is  large  or  small,  is  that  of  setting  a  tone, 
and  of  keeping  the  various  constituent 
parts  functioning  smoothly  in  relation 
to  each  other. 

Do  you  agree  with  the  contention 


voiced  recently  on  campus,  to  the  effect  that 
there  just  aren't  that  many  leaders  out  there 
to  choose  from  today? 

There  are  plenty  of  leaders  to 
choose  from,  but  I  think  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  all  have  is  that  we  create  unreal 
expectations  as  to  what  we  will  find  in 
the  new  president.  Frankly,  I  don't 
know  anyone  in  the  academic  world 
today  who  would  satisfy  all  the  re- 
quirements we  have  cast  up  as  we've 
talked  about  what  we  would  like  our 
president  to  be. 

is  the  chief  criterion,  of  those  drawn  up 
to  guide  the  search,  executive  ability? 

Yes,  I  would  personally  put  execu- 
tive ability  at  the  top  of  the  list.  That  in- 
volves a  definition  of  what  is  meant  by 
executive  ability.  Among  the  primary 
requirements  of  executive  ability,  1 
would  put  the  abiUty  to  deal  with  a 
great  diversity  of  issues  at  the  same  time 
and  to  make  decisions  when  decisions 
have  to  be  made.  Perhaps  first  and 
foremost,  1  think  it  would  also  include 
being  highly  articulate  —  able  to  explain 
one's  decisions,  to  explain  one's  direc- 
tions, and  to  relate  to  the  people  who 
make  up  the  different  parts  of  the  Uni- 
versity community. 

Within  the  last  year,  more  than  seventy 
colleges  have  found  themselves,  like  Brown, 
in  the  position  of  looking  for  a  ne^o  presi- 
dent. Why  do  you  think  higher  education 
is  experiencing  such  a  turnover  of  chief 
executives? 

It's  a  very  difficult  job.  Any  college 
president  faces,  simultaneously,  a  vari- 
ety of  constituencies  who  frequently  are 
not  marching  to  the  same  tune.  And,  at 
the  same  time  so  much  is  being  ex- 
pected of  him,  the  president's  actual 
power  is  being  greatly  circumscribed. 
That's  a  good  recipe  for  casualties. 

In  line  with  that  thought,  is  it  fair  to 
say  that  Brown's  search  process  failed  to 
produce  an  acceptable  recommendation  be- 
cause its  various  constituencies  could  not 
agree  on  what  kind  of  person  they  were 
seardiing  for? 

That  is  certainly  one  problem,  yes. 

Do  you  think  the  openness  of  the  search 
process  was  in  any  way  detrimental? 

The  openness  of  the  process  re- 
sulted in  quite  a  number  of  candidates 
in  whom  we  were  interested  saying, 
"No  thank  you;  I  don't  think  I'm  in- 
terested in  pursuing  it  further." 

What  channels  of  review  and  participa- 
tion will  be  given  students  and  faculty  in  the 
neio  process? 

We  have  urged  the  students  and 
the  faculty  each  to  appoint  a  committee 


which  can  give  us  advice  and  with 
which  we  can  consult.  The  precise 
roadmap  for  where  we're  going  from 
here  has  not  been  developed,  but  we 
would  like  to  have  these  [committees] 
as  instrumentalities  with  which  we  can 
work  as  we  go  along. 

Tlie  Corporation  has  lui  legal  respon- 
sibility  to  consult  with  anyone  in  this 
process  .  .  . 

That's  correct.  Under  the  Charter, 
the  Corporation  has  both  the  power  and 
the  responsibility  of  selecting  the 
president. 

Has  student  and  faculty  participation 
been  a  recent  addition  to  Brozon's  presiden- 
tial selection  process? 

Yes.  If  1  recall  correctly,  there  was 
no  formal  student  or  faculty  input  at  the 
time  Ray  Heffner  was  selected.  At  the 
time  Don  Hornig  was  selected,  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  student  and  faculty  input, 
structured  in  the  same  way  we're  sug- 
gesting that  it  be  structured  now.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  Corporation  committee, 
there  was  a  student  committee  and  a 
faculty  committee.  We  consulted  fre- 
quently, and  the  final  recommendation 
to  the  full  Corporation  was  a  common 
recommendation  of  the  three  commit- 
tees. 

And  you  feel  that  the  same  kind  of  con- 
setjsus  will  emerge  later  this  year? 

I  hope  so,  certainly.  I  think  all  of  us 
realize  that  in  universit}'  governance, 
consensus  is  more  important  than  it  is 
in  certain  other  facets  of  institutional 
life.  Obviously,  we  would  want  whom- 
ever is  selected  to  come  in  with  the 
broadest  base  of  institutional  support 
possible. 

What  about  an  interim  president? 

There  are  no  plans  now.  But  the 
possibility  of  an  interim  president  is 
substantial.  It  will  depend  on  the  prog- 
ress we  make  during  the  next  six  weeks. 


In  her  one-room  apartment,  jane  Suttell  sketehes  her  costume  designs  in  watercolor  and  inl<. 


Costumes  by 
VJane  Suttell 


Text  bi/  Kathleen  C.  Smith 
Photographed  by  John  Foraste 


Three  years  ago,  V.  Jane  Suttell,  a  senior  from 
Seattle,  became  the  University  Theater's  first 
student  costume  designer.  Since  then  she  has 
designed  the  costumes  for  all  of  Sock  and  Buskin's 
plays,  as  well  as  for  a  number  of  Production  Workshop, 
Opera  Workshop,  dance  ensemble,  and  alumni  shows. 
Last  month's  production  of  Look  Homeivard,  Angel  was 
Jane's  nineteenth  and  final  show  before  she  graduates 
in  June  and  goes  on  for  a  master's  in  theatrical  design  at 
the  Yale  University  School  of  Drama. 

Jane  Suttell  originally  planned  to  become  a  high- 
fashion  designer.  She  had  taken  art  lessons  for  ten  years 
and  had  been  designing  clothes  for  herself  and  her  fam- 
ily since  her  early  teens.  Fashion  design,  she  felt,  was 
the  best  way  to  use  her  artistic  talents  in  a  practical  way. 
Says  Jane:  "I  always  wanted  to  be  an  artist,  but  I  didn't 
want  to  starve.  I  figured  it  would  be  easier  to  make  a  liv- 
ing as  a  fashion  designer  than  as  a  painter.  It's  less  fairy 
tale-ish." 

After  freshman  year,  Jane  transferred  to  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  hoping  to  perfect  her  fashion- 
design  technique.  But  her  RISD  courses  frustrated  her 
because  she  had  already  learned  the  fundamentals  of 
apparel  design,  such  as  sketching  and  pattern  drafting, 
on  her  own.  So  she  came  back  to  Brown  and  took  over 
the  theater's  costume  designing  duties  from  Jimmy 
Meyer,  a  RISD  graduate  whom  she  had  assisted  fresh- 
man year.  Working  on  a  few  plays  convinced  her  that 
costume  design  was  "more  fun"  than  fashion  design, 
she  says,  so  she  stuck  with  it.  She  put  together  an  inde- 
pendent concentration  in  theatrical  design  (the  freedom 
of  Brown's  New  Curriculum  enabled  her  to  do  that)  and 
took  classes  in  play  production,  set  design,  and  stage 
lighting  (to  learn  how  fabrics  "read"  on  the  stage),  as 
well  as  a  few  fine  arts  courses.  (Ironically,  the  only  C  she 
earned  at  Brown  was  in  an  introductory  art  course  in 
design.) 

This  summer,  Jane  will  be  working  with  Jimmy 
Meyer  once  again,  this  time  at  his  New  York  City  cos- 
tume company.  Fashion  Panic,  where  she  spent  a  week 
last  spring  as  a  Brown  Extern.  Once  her  three-year 
stint  at  Yale  is  over,  Jane  hopes  to  land  a  job  as  a  profes- 
sional costume  designer  —  either  for  Broadway,  TV,  or 
movies.  "It  doesn't  matter  which,"  she  says.  "I  just 
want  to  design  costumes  and  make  a  living  at  it." 


jane  does  her  renderings  (abaih')  after 
looking  (left)  through  old  copies  of  Life. 


Shopping  for  material:  "Plaids  and  lace  were  popular  in  1916,  and  soft  fabrics  with  lots  of  drape." 


Capturing  Wolfe's  spirit 

Jane  Suttell  faces  a  number  of  decisions  at  the 
beginning  of  each  play  —  what  costumes  will  be  most 
suitable  for  the  play's  setting;  what  fabrics  will  best 
lend  themselves  to  her  designs;  which  costumes  she 
prefers  to  "build"  herself  and  which  should  be  either 
rented  or  taken  from  wardrobe  stock;  and  how  to  pull 
the  whole  thing  off  for  no  more  than  $500  (her  usual 
costume  budget).  Once  she's  made  the  basic  decisions, 
she  "paints  up"  her  renderings  (designs)  and  starts 
shopping  for  material.  She  scouts  local  shops  for  bar- 
gain buys  and  donations  and  makes  sure  any  rented 
costumes  are  close  in  "style  and  feeling"  to  the  ones 
she's  designed. 


"I  was  trying  to  build  a  character  into  each  person 
in  this  play  and  to  capture  Wolfe's  spirit/'  Jane  says  of 
Look  Homnoard ,  Angel.  Because  the  play  is  set  in  a  poor 
section  of  the  South  in  1916,  she  had  to  restrain  her 
usual  flair  for  colorful  costumes  and  create  clothing 
that  was  plain  and  worn-looking.  "Clothes  in  1916 
were  heavy  and  dowdy,"  she  explains,  "and  it  was 
depressing  to  have  to  make  costumes  that  were  ugly. 
I  really  had  mixed  feelings."  She  was  able  to  console 
herself  with  the  fact  that  her  costumes  for  the  play 
were  at  least  "historical." 


Jane  watches  an  earhi  rehearsal  to  see  hoiv  the  actors  move  on  the  stage. 


Her  ever-presmt 

strawberry  pincushion 

strapped  to  one  ann, 

Jane  cuts  out  a 

chiffon  blouse  (right). 

Costume  assistant  Ann 

Costelloe  77  looks 

on  (below)  as  Sharon 

Grodin  '77  is  fitted 

for  her  first-act 

costume. 


Making  it  all  happen 

To  make  the  fabrics  look  worn  and  faded,  Jane  Suttell  "washed  the  heck 
out  of  them"  before  putting  any  of  the  costumes  together.  She  rinsed  the 
men's  shirts  in  a  gray  and  yellow  dye  bath  and  wiped  other  costumes  with 
grease  from  McDonald's  hamburgers.  She  even  had  Vic  Sauerhoff  '76,  who 
played  W.  O.  Gant,  the  alcoholic  father,  do  push-ups  in  his  shirt  and  then 
sleep  in  it  with  the  buttons  misaligned.  To  make  several  characters  look 
older  and  heavier,  she  designed  special  padded  underwear  out  of  cotton 
drill  and  polyester  fiberfill  covered  with  a  tight-fitting  T-shirt. 

Even  though  Jane  has  been  successfully  designing  costumes  for  three 
years,  she  says  she  is  "terrified"  when  the  actors  and  actresses  come  in  for 
their  initial  costume  fittings.  "I  know  the  clothes  should  fit  because  I  have  all 
the  right  measurements,"  she  says,  "but  I  always  wonder  if  they  actually 
will.  When  the  people  try  them  on  and  they  do  work,  I  always  wonder  how  I 
did  it." 


Jane  drapes  a  costume  on  a  retired  Seventh  Avenue  dress  form  . 


and  checks  the  fit  on  sophomore  William  Sikoi''s  padded  undershirt. 
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Oblivious  to  the  cluttered  costume  room.  Jane  finishes  up  last-minute  details  late  into  the  night. 


Threading  a  needle  gets  harder  as  the 
long  hours  begin  to  take  their  toll. 


The  most  delicate  stitching,  such  as  on 
the  men's  ties,  must  be  done  by  hand. 
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The  mad  rush 

"Come  back  the  week  before 
the  play  opens  if  you  want  some 
good  pictures  —  I  get  kind  of 
flaky, "  Jane  had  told  the  BAM  in  an 
early  interview.  The  pace  gets  so 
frantic  that  she  often  spends  up  to 
fifteen  hours  a  day  in  the  costume 
room  and  has  even  spent  the  night 
there  on  occasion.  But  she  enjoys 
the  pressure-cooker  atmosphere:  "I 
like  having  to  think  fast  and  to  solve 
problems  quickly." 

To  Jane,  the  best  part  of  cos- 
tume designing  is  that  each  show 
is  different.  "One  may  be  very 
'period'  and  the  next  totally 
whacked  out."  Furthermore,  she 
adds,  "opening  night  you  know  it's 
over  and  you  can  start  using  your 
mind  in  another  creative  way." 


Her  work  completed  at  last,  Jane  Suttell  adjusts 
Sharon  Grodin's  hat  before  the  final  dress  rehearsal. 


Sex  education: 
Prying  open 
the  closet  door 


By  Kathleen  C.  Smith 
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/was  nine  years  old  when  I  first 
learned  how  babies  are  made.  My 
friend  Susan  told  me  the  whole  story 
during  a  weekend  visit.  Even  though 
Susan  was  a  year  older  than  1,  and  pre- 
sumably much  more  worldly  wise,  I 
was  sure  she  had  it  all  wrong.  As  soon 
as  she  left  the  house,  in  fact,  I  went  to 
look  for  my  mother  to  tell  her  what  a 
ridiculous  thing  Susan  had  told  me  and 
to  share  a  good  laugh.  1  remember  feel- 
ing slightlv  sick  to  my  stomach  when 
my  mother  remained  straight-faced. 
"Yes,  that's  right,"  she  told  me  calmly.  1 
went  numb.  "You  mean  .  .  .  you  .  .  . 
and  Daddy?"  I  stammered.  Right  then 
and  there,  I  made  a  vow  to  myself:  1 
would  never  do  "it."  If  necessary,  1 
would  become  a  nun. 

My  feelings  changed,  of  course,  as  I 
grew  up,  dated,  and  finally  married. 
But  sex  has  remained  for  me,  as  for 
many  people,  an  awkward  and  even,  at 
times,  painful  subject  to  discuss,  espe- 
cially in  public  and  among  a  mixed 
group.  That's  why  I  recognized  that 
familiar  air-bubble  of  anxiety  in  my 
throat  when  1  showed  up  at  Carmichael 
Auditorium,  notebook  in  hand,  to  cover 
for  the  BAM  one  of  the  discussion  ses- 
sions which  are  part  of  Brown's  human 
sexuality  program.  This  particular  ses- 
sion was  titled  "Sexuality  and  Re- 
sponse: What  You  Always  Wanted  to 
Know  But  Were  Afraid  to  Ask."  As  I  sat 
down  in  the  very  last  row,  1  realized 
that  not  only  was  I  afraid  to  ask,  but  1 
was  even  more  afraid  of  sitting  there  lis- 
tening to  the  answers  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  people. 

A  student  stood  up  and  began  pass- 
ing out  a  sheet  listing  forty-two  com- 
mon sexual  myths  and  fallacies.  As  1 
glanced  down  at  it,  number  twenty-two 
leaped  out  at  me:  "A  small  penis  is  less 
satisfying  to  a  woman  than  a  large 
penis."  1  flinched  involuntarily  and 
stared  straight  ahead.  1  didn't  dare  look 
at  any  of  the  people  near  me,  for  fear 
that  my  mouth,  which  was  hard  at  work 
trying  to  arrange  itself  into  a  cool,  re- 
laxed expression,  would  betray  my 
stiff-necked  embarrassment. 

Soon,  the  two  program  leaders  ar- 
rived —  Richard  A.  Dannenfelser,  as- 
sociate chaplain  at  Brown,  and  Carla 
Hansen,  a  social  worker  and  counselor 
at  the  Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Family  Service 
Society.  Dick  asked  us  all  to  move  down 
to  the  front  so  that  we  could  be  more 
"intimate."  1  began  to  wonder  if  the 
editor  would  be  angry  with  me  if  1 
skipped  the  session  altogether  and  told 


him  I  just  couldn't  handle  the  story.  I 
decided  he  would  be.  So  1  moved  to  the 
front. 

"None  of  us  has  had  verv  good  sex 
educations,"  Dick  Dannenfelser  began. 
"One  of  the  things  we're  trying  to  do  in 
this  program  is  to  provide  people  with 
good  sex  information."  Information  and 
attitudes  picked  up  from  friends,  fam- 
ily, and  even  religious  institutions,  he 
told  us,  have  often  done  damage  to 
people's  image  of  their  own  sexuality. 
"Weleani  to  be  sexually  dysfunctional," 
he  said.  "Ninety-five  percent  of  all  sex- 
ual tensions  are  cultural,  not  physiolog- 
ical, in  origin." 

From  my  previous  research  into 
Brown's  human  sexuality  program,  1 
knew  that  Dick  and  Carla  offer  sexuality 
counseling  and  therapy,  based  on  the 
Masters  and  Johnson  male-female  team 
model,  for  all  members  of  the  Brown 
community  (faculty,  administration, 
and  students).  Dick  explained  that  the 
approach  he  and  Carla  use  in  their  dis- 
cussions is  the  same  as  in  their  therapy 
sessions.  He  becomes  the  "advocate" 
for  the  men  and  deals  primarily  with 
aspects  of  male  sexuality,  and  Carla 
does  the  same  for  the  women.  Dick  then 
outlined  the  phases  of  male  sexual  re- 
sponse and  discussed  some  of  the 
common  fears  and  anxieties  many  men 
experience.  Then  we  watched  a  film  on 
male  sexual  response  made  at  the  Sex 
Research  Institute  in  Denmark. 


Sex  is  not  an  isolated 
part  of  anyone's  life 

It  was  all  pretty  heavy  stuff  for  me. 
After  viewing  the  first  five  minutes  of 
the  film,  1  wasn't  sure  I  could  make  it 
through  the  rest  of  the  evening.  1  was 
also  worried  that  people  would  think 
me  perverted  for  taking  notes  so  furi- 
ously. And  yet,  as  Dick  started  talking 
again  after  the  film,  I  began  to  be  aware 
of  a  new  feeling  inside.  After  watching  a 
second  film  on  female  sexual  response, 
the  feeling  had  become  stronger.  Soon  1 
was  able  to  identify  it.  To  my  surprise,  it 
was  a  feeling  of  relief  —  as  though  a 
window  had  been  opened  inside  my 
chest,  and  fresh  air  was  circulating  in  a 
room  where  previously  there  had  been 
cobwebs  and  mildew.  Hey,  it's  OK  to 
talk  about  this,  1  thought.  It  is  some- 
thing people  can  discuss  openh'.  I  felt 
pretty  good.  I  began  to  relax  and  listen 
with  genuine  interest,  even  apprecia- 
tion. 


Carla  Hansen's  turn  was  next.  She 
discussed  female  sexuality  and  the  fact 
that  many  women  are  taught  that  sex  is 
a  mixed  blessing.  "Many  of  us  get  the 
idea  that  sex  hurts,  either  physically  or 
emotionally,  but  that  it's  worth  it." 
Sexual  myths  are  widespread,  she  told 
us,  confiding  that  as  a  teenager  she 
thought  boys  would  explode  if  they 
didn't  get  sexual  release  when  aroused. 
She  stressed  that  sex  is  not  an  isolated 
part  of  anyone's  life  and  that  communi- 
cation between  partners  is  the  key  to  a 
successful  relationship  —  both  in  and 
out  of  bed.  "How  well  you're  function- 
ing sexually  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
what's  going  on,  or  not  going  on,  in 
your  relationship,"  Dick  said,  "because 
soma  is  related  to  psyche." 

In  an  earlier  interview  with  Dick 
Dannenfelser,  he  had  told  me  about  the 
process  of  "desensitizing  and  then  re- 
sensitizing"  people  to  the  subject  of 
sexuality.  As  I  left  Carmichael  that  eve- 
ning and  headed  for  my  car,  I  realized 
that  that's  what  had  happened  to  me.  1 
later  learned  that  my  personal  reaction 
was  one  that  has  been  shared  bv  a 
number  of  students  who've  taken  part 
in  the  program.  Sharon  Grodin  '77 ,  one 
of  the  leaders  last  semester  of  the 
small-group  discussions  following  each 
of  the  weekly  Topics  in  Human  Sexual- 
ity sessions  (Topics  is  one  of  a  handful 
of  offerings  which  come  under  the  aegis 
of  the  human  sexuality  program),  ex- 
plains that  for  many  students,  the 
most  beneficial  aspect  of  the  program, 
aside  from  the  information  angle,  is 
learning  that  they  can  discuss  sex  casu- 
ally with  a  group  of  people  and  feel 
comfortable.  With  the  group  leaders  as 
models,  she  says,  students  discover 
they  can  share  their  own  ideas  and  ex- 
periences "without  risk." 

"For  a  lot  of  people,"  Dick  says, 
"sex  is  a  very  private,  personal  thing, 
and  that's  fine.  But  1  really  believe  that 
sex  is  something  that  can  be  talked 
about  between  people  publicly.  Sex  has 
been  in  the  closet  for  so  long  —  there 
are  so  many  stereotypes  and  so  much 
bad  information  —  that  people  really 
get  hurt  by  it.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
our  program  is  to  get  sex  out  of  the 
closet." 

That  there  was  a  need  for  prying 
op)en  the  closet  door  became  clear  to 
Dick  Dannenfelser  during  his  first  year 
as  a  chaplain  at  Brown.  Among  his 
other  activities,  he  was  a  member  of  an 
underground  group  called  the  Clergy 
Consultation  Service  on  Unwanted 


Pregnancy,  which  was  doing  abortion 
referral.  He  began  to  feel  that  they  had 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  that  in 
addition  to  dealing  with  unwanted 
pregnancies,  they  ought  to  be  doing 
something  more  preventive.  "I  felt 
there  should  be  a  way  to  get  people  to 
feel  better  about  themselves  and  to  give 
them  good  contraceptive  information. 
But  more  than  just  that,  1  wanted  to 
help  people  break  out  of  the  male  and 
female  stereotyping,  to  help  them  get 
into  their  own  sex-value  systems,  and 
to  think  about  who  they  are  and  who 
they  want  to  be." 

"The  Embarrassed 
Virgin  Syndrome" 

Dick  discussed  his  ideas  with  Dr. 
Roswell  Johnson,  director  of  University 
Health  Services,  who  gave  "good  en- 
couragement and  support,"  and  with 
Dr.  Philip  Sarrel,  associate  professor  of 
gynecology  and  obstetrics  and  a  sexual- 
ity counselor  at  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine.  At  the  time.  Dr. 
Sarrel  and  a  colleague  were  running  a 
human  sexuality  program  at  Smith,  Wil- 
liams, and  Amherst.  Brown  gave  Dick 
the  go-ahead  and  in  1970,  with  Dr. 
Sarrel's  assistance,  the  University  of- 
fered its  first  Topics  in  Human  Sexuality 
series.  In  its  first  semester,  500  students 
signed  up  for  the  program,  and  340  took 
it  second  semester.  "That  showed  me 
there  really  was  a  need  on  campus  for 
the  program,"  Dick  says.  All  told,  about 
3,500  Brown  students  have  taken  Topics 
since  its  inception. 

In  1973,  Dick  Dannenfelser  took  a 
leave  of  absence  to  study  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity with  Dr.  Sarrel  and  his  wife, 
Lorna,  one  of  the  sexual  therapy  teams 
trained  by  Masters  and  Johnson.  (The 
Sarrels  write  a  monthly  column,  "Sex 
and  Health,"  iorGIamour  magazine.)  As 
part  of  his  internship  with  the  Sarrels, 
Dick  participated  in  a  six -week  manda- 
tory clerkship  at  the  Yale  Medical 
School.  One  of  the  assignments  in  the 
course,  Dick  says,  greatly  affected  him. 
Dr.  Sarrel  ordered  all  the  men  to  "haul 
themselves"  into  an  examining  room, 
take  off  all  their  clothes,  lie  down  on  an 
examining  table,  and  put  their  feet  in 
the  stirrups  to  give  them  an  idea  of  what 
women  experience  during  a  gynecologi- 
cal exam.  "Let  me  tell  you,  I  never  for- 
got that,"  Dick  says.  "That  experience 
convinced  me  of  the  importance  of 


some  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  medical  education." 

Chaplain  Dannenfelser  returned  to 
campus  convinced  of  the  need  for  an 
instituhon  such  as  Brown,  with  its 
burgeoning  medical  program,  to  offer  a 
course  in  human  sexuality  for  medical 
students.  Others  at  the  University 
agreed,  and  a  new  course,  team-led  by  a 
group  of  professionals  from  a  variety  of 
fields  (including  Dr.  John  Evrard, 
clinical  associate  professor  in  the  Brown 
Medical  Program  and  former  gyne- 
cologist at  the  University  Health  Serv- 
ices), was  created.  "Four  years  ago, 
only  about  four  or  five  medical  schools 
in  the  country  had  sexuality  courses. 
Today,  after  the  impact  of  Masters  and 
Johnson's  work,  every  major  medical 
program  has  them,"  says  Dick.  But 
Brown's  program  is  unusual  because  of 
its  length  and  intensity.  Although  the 
course  has  been  offered  to  second-  and 
third-year  medical  students  as  an  elec- 
tive, Dick  believes  it  may  soon  be  a  re- 
quired course  for  all  Brown  M.D.  candi- 
dates. 

According  to  Dick  Dannenfelser, 
Brown's  human  sexuality  program  is 
"probably  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive in  the  country.  It's  a  very  creative 
model."  In  addition  to  the  Topics  in 
Human  Sexuality  series,  the  medical 
school  course,  and  the  Masters  and 
Johnson-style  sex  therapy,  the  program 
sponsors  a  number  of  workshops  and 
small-group  discussions  dealing  with 
sexuality  awareness.  One  of  these  is  a 
"men's  consciousness-raising  and  liber- 
ation group"  in  which  students  discuss 
such  topics  as  male  sexuality,  aggres- 
sion, machismo,  and  male  roles  in  birth 
control  and  child  care.  There  are  also 
"interpersonal  exploration  groups" 
consisting  of  five  men  and  five  women, 
designed  to  explore  the  nature  of 
friendship,  relationships,  and  sex  roles. 

Dannenfelser  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  importance  of  the  small  group  in 
deahng  with  a  subject  as  complex  as 
sexuality.  Says  he:  "At  places  like 
Brown,  which  more  and  more  are  be- 
coming such  highly  intense  compres- 
sion chambers,  the  small  group  offers 
an  occasion  where  over  a  period  of 
weeks,  people  can  sit  down  and  talk  to 
one  another  as  friends,  and  see  one 
another  as  human  beings  instead  of  as 
an  object  or  as  an  'it.'  For  some  of  the 
men,  it's  a  chance  to  see  that  women  are 
human  beings  too,  and  not  —  as  many 
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men  learn  when  they're  growing  up  — 
merely  something  to  be  made,  laid,  or 
shot  down." 

One  of  the  issues  students  have 
discussed  at  the  various  meetings  is 
peer  pressure  to  be  "free"  and  "liber- 
ated." This  pressure  sometimes  creates 
what  Dick  calls  the  "Embarrassed  Vir- 
gin Syndrome,"  where  some  students 
(both  male  and  female)  feel  that  if  they 
haven't  had  intercourse  by  the  end  of 
first  semester,  or  some  other  arbitrary 
time,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  them.  Proof  of  this  peer  pressure, 
according  to  Dannenfelser,  is  the  fact 
that  half  of  the  students  who  lose  their 
virginity  at  Brown  have  had  onlv  one 
sexual  experience.  The  chaplain  wants 
to  "put  to  rest"  the  myth  of  campus 
libertinism,  however.  "The  students  are 
not  promiscuous,"  he  says.  "They're  liv- 
ing together  and  sexual  experiences  are 
part  of  that  situation,  but  most  of  the 
people  1  know  here  are  very,  very 
monogamous." 

Students'  sexual  decisions 
are  often  based  on  loneliness 

To  help  combat  pressures  and  to 
help  students  begin  to  examine  their 
sexual  identity,  a  booklet  called  Sexual 
Unfolding  was  distributed  this  fall,  for 
the  first  time,  to  all  Brown  freshmen. 
Written  by  students  who  took  the  Top- 
ics course  and  edited  by  the  Brown  Stu- 
dent Committee  on  Human  Sexuality, 
the  booklet  is  an  eighty-four-page  col- 
lection of  personal  thoughts,  experi- 
ences, and  perspectives  on  sexuality. 
"Sexual  decisions  are  best  made  in  an 
atmosphere  of  trust  and  communica- 
tion, with  good  information  at  hand," 
the  students  wrote  in  an  introductory 
letter  to  freshmen.  "Too  often,  how- 
ever, students'  sexual  values  and  deci- 
sions are  the  product  of  loneliness  and 
anxiety,  pressures  and  misinformation. 
[Sexual  Unfolding]  does  not  offer  final 
solutions  —  only  ideas  that  we  hope 
you  will  find  interesting."  In  the  preface 
to  the  book,  Dannenfelser  defines  sex- 
ual unfolding  as  "not  being  pushed  or 
rushed.  It's  a  journey  of  getting  in  touch 
with  yourself  and  at  your  own  rate,  in 
your  own  way,  in  your  own  time  .  .  . 
it's  affirming  and  accepting  your  own 
uniqueness  and  individuality." 

One  of  the  things  the  human  sexu- 


ality program  stresses  is  communica- 
tion. Masters  and  Johnson's  approach 
to  sex  therapy,  Dick  explains,  is  that  the 
real  "patient"  in  sexual  counseling  is 
the  communication  —  or  lack  of  it  —  in 
a  relationship.  Free  and  honest  com- 
munication between  people,  even  those 
who  love  one  another,  is  often  difficult 
in  any  area,  and  when  dealing  with  an 
issue  such  as  sex,  which  for  so  long  has 
been  a  taboo  topic  of  discussion,  the 
difficulty  can  be  greatly  compounded. 
"There's  a  tremendous  amount  of 
simple  ignorance  even  regarding  factual 
sex  information,"  says  Sharon  Grodin. 
"This  misinformation  is  indicative  of  the 
lack  of  communication  in  many  rela- 
tionships." Part  of  learning  to  com- 
municate is  getting  people  to  under- 
stand that  besides  being  lovers  or  mar- 
riage partners,  they  can  and  should  also 
be  good  friends.  And  learning  to  be 
friends  requires  the  dissolving  of  some 
of  the  sex-role  stereotypes  that  often 
prevent  men  and  women  from  sharing 
their  true  feelings  and  needs.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Masters,  in  a  recent  interview  on 
NBC's  "Today"  show,  spoke  of  the 
need  for  partners  to  be  able  to  say  "1 
want"  and  "1  need"  to  each  other. 


He  defined  communication  as  "the 
privilege  of  exchanging  vulnerabilit}', 
whether  verbal  or  nonverbal."  Couples 
who  are  able  to  communicate,  he  said, 
will  have  a  much  greater  chance  for  a 
successful  relationship. 

Sharon,  who  is  also  a  resident 
counselor,  says  she  is  constantly  con- 
fronted with  problems  caused  by  a  lack 
of  communication  in  the  area  of  sexual- 
ity. "I've  seen  so  many  students  con- 
torted bv  things  thev've  found  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  and  that,  with  a  lit- 
tle help,  they  can  find  easier  to  deal 
with." 

And  that's  exactly  what  the  human 
sexuality  program  is  all  about.  As  stated 
in  Sexual  Unfolding,  the  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  "provide  a  context  in 
which  human  sexuality  can  be  dis- 
cussed candidly  and  personally  to  help 
people  achieve  confidence  in  them- 
selves as  whole  persons  and  responsible 
and  open  sexual  human  beings." 

After  receiving  her  copy  of  Sexual 
Unfolding,  one  freshman  was  inspired  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Brown  University 
Sexuality  Collective.  "Your  publication 
.  .  .  was  helpful  to  me,"  she  wrote.  "It 
reminded  me  of  the  areas  of  interper- 
sonal communication  I  had  forgotten, 
ignored,  abused.  The  book  also  intro- 
duced me  to  new  points  of  view  about 
sex  and  life.  1  had  not  thoughtfully  con- 
sidered the  feelings  of  a  homosexual, 
the  hesitations  of  a  male  in  a  relation- 
ship with  a  female,  the  attitudes  which 
foster  true  friendship,  and  the  many 
definitions  of  love.  ...  To  publish  ma- 
terial for  the  purpose  of  helping  others 
mature  bv  becoming  aware  of  them- 
selves and  others  was  a  generous 
achievement.  I,  like  many  other  con- 
fused freshmen  .  .  .  appreciate  it." 
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Expecting  more  of  the  Ivory  Tower 


The  way  we  live  cannot  be  separated  from  the  way 
we  learn,  says  Brown's  new  dean  of  the  College 


By  Walter  Massey 


I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  my  concerns  —  concerns  which 
grow  out  of  my  being  a  member  of 
the  faculty  [physics]  but  are  probably 
more  specifically  related  to  mv  position 
as  dean  of  the  College. 

The  Office  of  Dean  is  relatively  new 
for  Brown,  having  been  created  only  in 
1900.  The  first  dean,  Professor  Winslow 
Upton,  appropriately,  was  also  a  physi- 
cist —  or  at  least  an  astronomer,  which 
is  close  enough  —  and  he  only  lasted  in 
the  office  for  one  year  —  a  regrettable 
incident  and  one  which  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent  for  future 
physicists/deans.  According  to  Profes- 
sor Walter  Bronson's  History  of  B mum 
University,  the  creation  of  the  position  of 
dean  made  the  University  "more 
efficient  as  an  organization."  Let  us 
hope  this  still  pertains. 

Over  the  past  seventy-six  years,  the 


position  of  dean  has  changed  consider- 
ably, from  being  primarily  responsible 
for  student  disciplinary  problems  to 
now  being  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
undergraduate  curriculum.  To  me,  the 
significant  statements  in  the  most  recent 
job  description  for  the  position  of  dean 
are  the  following: 

"The  Dean  of  The  College  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  development,  direc- 
tion, and  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams and  services  offered  by  Brown 
University  to  its  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. The  dean  provides  the  leadership 
within  the  faculty  and  staff  for  achiev- 
ing the  goals  of  a  liberal  education  for 
each  student." 

The  question  that  arises  im- 
mediately —  especially  if  one  is  the 
dean  and  has  this  charge  —  is,  "What 
are  the  goals  of  a  liberal  education  for 
each  student?"  According  to  some 


definitions  of  a  liberal  education,  I 
would  personally  not  feel  qualified  to 
provide  "leadership."  If,  for  example, 
liberal  education  means  primarily 
content  mastery  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
disciplines,  then  my  own  education  is 
somewhat  suspect.  I  can  claim  content 
mastery  of  perhaps  one  or  two  disci- 
plines, general  familiarity  with  perhaps 
a  half  dozen  others,  and  an  appalling 
lack  of  real  knowledge  of  a  dozen  or 
more  other  disciplines.  Fortunately,  I  do 
not  agree  with  so  inflexible  a  definition 
of  liberal  education.  What  then  are  the 
goals  of  a  liberal  education? 

Each  of  us  brings  to  any  position  a 
perspective  derived  from  a  variety  of 
prior  conditions.  My  perspectives  on 
the  goals  of  a  liberal  education  are,  1  am 
sure,  influenced  by  my  being  a  physi- 
cist, a  Southerner,  and  most  important, 
a  black.  Nevertheless,  I  do  feel  comfort- 
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able  with  the  statement  Dean  Jacquelyn 
Mattfeld  makes  in  her  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Fall  1974  issue  oiDnedalus. 
She  writes:  "1  shall  call  liberal  that  edu- 
cation which  disregards  the  utilitarian 
and  provides  instead  instruction  in- 
tended to  train  and  integrate  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  (reason,  imagination, 
emotion)  so  that  individuals  can  better 
seek  understanding  and  make  sound 
judgments." 

President  Hornig,  in  his  opening 
University  Convocation  remarks,  al- 
luded to  the  problem  of  a  cultural  crisis, 
noting  that  the  once  solid  Judeo- 
Christian  creed  is  now  being  challenged 
by  new  values.  He  asked  the  question, 
"Are  we  or  our  students  prepared  to  see 
clearly  through  the  morass  to  establish 
values  by  which  we  can  live  in  a 
civilized  community?" 

It  is  interesting  to  ask  what  would 
be  the  characteristics  of  a  community  or 
a  society  composed  of  liberally  educated 
persons.  John  Dewey  described  a 
liberalizing  education  as  that  which  be- 
gets "hospitality  of  mind,  generous 
imagination,  trained  capacity  of  discrim- 
ination, freedom  from  class,  sectarian  or 
partisan  prejudice  and  passion,  faith 
without  fanaticism." 

In  fact,  Dewey's  definition  should 
allow  us  to  recognize  a  person  who  is  a 
true  product  of  a  liberal  education. 
Dewey  almost  provides,  to  lapse  into 
the  jargon  of  the  trade,  "behavioral  ob- 
jectives." Certainly  a  person  educated 
in  Dewey's  sense  would  be  free  from 
class,  sectarian  and,  I  would  add,  racial 
prejudices.  At  a  minimum,  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  for  a  society  com- 
posed of  such  liberally  educated  per- 
sons to  produce  a  Beirut,  a  Vietnam,  a 
Northern  Ireland,  or  a  Boston  in  the 
way  society  has  produced  these. 

As  compelling  as  these  large  issues 
of  world  community  are,  however,  I 


would  prefer  to  deal  here  with  a  more 
specific  question,  a  question  even  closer 
to  home  than  Boston:  "Are  we  as  a 
Brown  University  community  prepared 
to  examine  ourselves  to  see  if  we  exhibit 
the  characteristics  we  would  expect  of  a 
society  of  liberally  educated  persons?" 
Is  this  a  valid  question?  I  think  so, 
for  it  seems  reasonable  that  a  college 
devoted  to  liberal  education  ought  at 
least  to  attempt  to  manifest  in  its  actual 
operation  the  behavioral  ends  attributed 
to  a  society  of  liberally  educated  per- 
sons. The  ways  in  which  we  interact 
with  one  another,  how  we  make  deci- 
sions, and  how  we  set  goals,  I  believe, 
should  demonstrate  to  society  at  large 
the  possibility  of  a  "different  mode  of 
being"  and  a  better  mode  of  living. 

Fred  Hechinger,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Tlie  Saturday  Review  that  devotes 
half  of  its  space  to  articles  examining  the 
question,  "What  is  Happening  to  Ethical 
Standards  in  America?",  says,  in  com- 
paring education  to  the  other  profes- 
sions: "An  argument  may  ...  be  made 
that  education  ought  to  be  judged  by 
more  demanding  yardsticks,  if  there  is 
to  be  any  hope  for  society's  purification. 
...  In  truth,  education's  ethics  more 
often  than  not  merely  mirror  society's 
social  climate.  It  may  therefore  appear 
unreasonable  to  expect  more  of  the 
Ivory  Tower  than  of  the  White  House. 
Yet  such  expectations  are  essenhal  to 
the  peace  of  mind  of  those  who  have 
not  abandoned  their  love  affair  with 
education." 

I  would  suggest  that  at  least  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  recognize  in  our  own 
behavior,  as  individuals  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  community  —  faculty,  stu- 
dents, staff,  and  administration  — 
when  we  are  grossly  deviating  from  the 
patterns  we  claim  to  be  the  end  result  of 
a  liberal  education. 


Although  1  am  concerned  with  all 
segments  of  the  University  community, 
my  primary  concern  at  this  time  does 
revolve  around  the  students  and  my 
apprehensions  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  providing  an  environment  in  which 
each  student  can  reasonably  expect  to 
attain  the  "goals  of  a  liberal  education." 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  remark 
made  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  per- 
son whom  I  consider  to  be  one  of  our 
better  students  —  a  bright,  active,  and 
committed  person:  "Professor  Massey, 
you  have  to  realize  that  there  is  no  real 
academic  community  here.  There 
necessarily  exists  an  adversarial  rela- 
tionship among  faculty,  administrators, 
and  students;  Brown  is  no  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  im- 
portant issue  is  where  the  power  lies. 
The  faculty  knows  this,  the  administra- 
tion surely  knows  it,  and  the  students 
are  beginning  to  learn  it." 

Another  group  of  students  who  vis- 
ited my  office  recently  made  this  point: 
"Most  tenured  professors  are  not  that 
concerned  about  students,  or  even 
about  their  younger  untenured  col- 
leagues. What  they  really  care  about  is 
their  own  research  and  job  security." 

Still  another  group  —  minority 
(Third  World)  students  —  spoke  with 
me  recently.  Their  sentiments  were: 
"Anyone  who  really  believes  that 
minorities  are  now,  or  will  be  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  an  integral  part  of 
Brown  University  is  deluding  himself. 
Brown  is  a  'white  institution'  and  will 
never  voluntarily  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ments to  minorities." 

I  personally  do  not  believe  these 
statements  to  be  reflective  of  the  reality 
of  the  Brown  University  community, 
and  I  know  many  other  students,  a  ma- 
jority no  doubt,  who  do  not  share  the 
views  just  quoted.  However,  if  any 
significant  minority  of  our  students 
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''We  must  attempt  to  create  at  Brown 

a  community  of  liberally  educated  persons" 


hold  these  views,  then  I  submit  that  we 
are  faihng  —  or  are  in  danger  of  failing 
—  to  meet  what  I  consider  to  be  an  im- 
portant goal  of  an  undergraduate  edu- 
cation. 

I  recognize  that  a  verv  strong  ar- 
gument can  be  made  for  the  position 
that  the  concerns  I  have  are  at  best 
extra-curricular  concerns,  and  at 
worst,  irrelevant  to  the  true  goals  of  an 
academic  institution.  One  can  further 
argue  that  the  development  of  intellec- 
tual ability  is  the  only  realistic  goal  an 
educational  institution  should  profess, 
and  that  our  task  as  a  faculty  (and  ad-     . 
ministration)  is  to  assist  our  students  to 
the  best  of  our  abilities  in  attaining  the 
skills  necessary  to  master  the  meth- 
odologies, techniques,  and  facts  inher- 
ent in  the  various  disciplines  or  bodies 
of  knowledge. 

Even  if  I  were  to  accept  this  argu- 
ment —  which  I  do  not  —  as  defining 
the  mission  of  Brown  University,  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  accomplished  in  an 
environment  which  is  not  conducive  to 
"hospitality  of  mind,"  "generous 
imagination,"  "trained  capacity  of  dis- 
crimination," and  also  based  on  mutual 
respect.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  a  student  can  learn  anything  of  last- 
ing importance  from  a  teacher  he  or  she 
does  not  respect,  or  that  a  teacher  can 
really  make  any  meaningful  commit- 
ment (which  is  certainly  a  requirement 
for  effective  teaching)  to  students  who 
are  not  respected.  1  think  it  is  probably 
also  clear  that  no  effective  "leadership" 
can  emerge  from  a  dean  who  lacks  the 
trust  and  respect  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. 

My  position,  then,  is  that  if  we  are 
to  accomplish  anything  of  importance, 
we  have  to  attempt  to  create  here  at 
Brown  a  community  of  "liberally  edu- 
cated persons,"  and,  furthermore,  that 
this  goal  is  not  an  "extra-curricular" 


matter,  but  has  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
our  academic  and  curricular  concerns.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  should 
create  courses  on  "Liberal  Education 
and  the  Community,"  or  that  lectures 
and  seminars  on  "Human  Values  in 
Science"  (or  any  other  discipline)  are 
what  is  needed.  These  may  help,  and 
I'm  prepared  to  support  them,  but  they 
will  not  really  be  enough. 

I  think  the  problem  is  more  fundamen- 
tal, for  ultimately  I  believe  that  the 
way  we  live,  how  we  organize  our- 
selves, how  we  relate  to  each  other, 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  way  we 
learn  and  what  we  learn,  and  con- 
versely, that  both  the  process  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  and  the  way  in  which 
we  structure  knowledge  profoundly 
influence  the  way  we  behave  towards 
one  another.  To  quote  Paulo  Friere, 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  neutral 
educational  process." 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  mv  position 
in  these  matters  is  based  to  a  very  large 
degree  on  faith  —  hopefully  without 
fanaticism  —  and  that  very  little  hard 
evidence  exists  which  shows  that  peo- 
ple become  different  sorts  of  human  be- 
ings as  a  result  of  exposure  to  a  liberal 
education.  In  fact,  many  studies  have 
clearly  shown  that  the  type  of  cur- 
riculum one  passes  through  has  little  ef- 
fect on  later  rational  and  ethical  be- 
havior. However,  some  more  recent  in- 
vestigations into  the  learning  process  do 
appear  to  show  correlations  between 
value  formation  and  the  ability  to  mas- 
ter intellectually  certain  categories  of 
abstract  ideas.  These  studies  also  show 
a  relationship  between  modes  of  social 
interaction  and  the  capacity  to  concep- 
tualize different  "world  models." 

William  Perry  of  the  Bureau  of 
Study  Counsel  at  Harvard,  who  has 
recently  published  the  results  of  a 


five-year  study  of  the  intellectual  and 
ethical  development  of  undergraduates, 
goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  "it  is  no 
longer  tenable  for  an  educator  to  take 
the  position  that  what  a  person  does 
with  his  intellectual  skills  is  a  moral 
rather  than  an  intellectual  problem  and 
therefore  none  of  the  scholar's  business. 
The  alienated  (person)  may  imitate  or 
parody  the  forms  of  other  people's 
knowledge,  but  he/she  is  as  sterile  intel- 
lectually as  he/she  is  socially." 

Perry's  study,  which  I  recommend 
to  you,  follows  undergraduates  through 
several  steps  or  "stages"  in  their  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  development  which  1 
will  attempt  to  summarize  very  briefly. 
A  common  early  stage,  which  most  stu- 
dents now  pass  through  before  college, 
is  the  "simple  dualistic"  —  a  world 
model  in  which  there  is  always  «  right 
and  (7  luwng.  There  is  only  one  right 
answer  per  problem,  and  teachers  ex- 
plain these  answers.  Authority  is  un- 
questioned, and  moral  positions  are 
characterized  as  we  versus  they.  In  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  development,  it 
is  recognized  that  there  is  legitimate  un- 
certainty —  even  on  the  part  of  "author- 
ity." The  person  assumes  that  several 
interpretations  of  a  poem,  explanations 
of  a  historical  development,  or  even 
theories  of  a  class  of  events  in  physics 
may  be  legitimate  depending  on  "how 
you  look  at  it."  Moreover,  the  person 
perceives  that  this  uncertainty  concerns 
not  only  so  called  "facts"  and  intellec- 
tual judgments,  but  also  values  by 
which  one  lives.  In  this  position,  diver- 
sity of  opinion  is  not  only  tolerated,  but 
quite  often  overemphasized.  One  hears 
the  statement  that  "since  nothing  can 
really  be  proven,  everyone  has  the  right 
to  his  own  opinion,"  and  I  would  add, 
"whether  or  not  the  opinion  is  based 
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on,  or  grows  out  of,  a  thoroughly  ex- 
amined position." 

The  most  advanced  stage  detected 
in  Perry's  study  is  one  labeled  by  him  as 
"commitment."  Here  the  person  ap- 
prehends the  necessity  of  orienting 
oneself  in  a  relativistic  world  through 
some  form  of  personal  commitment. 
The  person  has  conscioush/  chosen  and 
affirmed  an  identity  reflected  in  both  in- 
tellectual style  (stance)  and  personal 
values.  Consciously  chosen  is  the  key 
phrase,  for  in  this  position  it  is  recog- 
nized that  there  are  other  possible,  al- 
ternative world  models  and  value  sys- 
tems, but  that  choices  must  be  made 
and  have  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  "an 
examined  life"  —  the  ability  to  examine 
implying  familiarity  with  the  basic  data, 
techniques,  and  methodologies  that  are 
the  tools  of  the  educated  person. 
In  this  position,  to  quote  Perry,  "One 
has  learned  to  think  about  his  own 
thoughts,  to  examine  the  wav  in  which 
he  orders  data  and  the  assumptions  he 
is  making,  and  to  compare  these  with 
other  thoughts  that  others  might  have. 
From  this  position  one  can  take  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  stand  and  negotiate 
—  with  respect  —  with  other  human  be- 
ings." Not  everyone  reaches  this  stage; 
one  who  does  is  labeled  by  Perry  "a  lib- 
erally educated  person." 

If  there  is  any  validity  to  this  posi- 
tion and  these  ideas,  then  there  are 
clearly  direct  consequences  for  the  cur- 
riculum, st\'les  of  teaching  and  learning, 
student  life,  and  for  the  ways  we  relate 
to  one  another  as  members  of  this 
community.  I  would  note  the  following 
points  on  each  of  these  areas: 

The  curriculum  at  Brown  has  received 
considerable  attention  because  of 
its  attempts  to  focus  on  the  student  as 
an  individual.  To  quote  from  the  Uni- 
versity Bulletin;  "At  Brown  University, 
education  for  the  undergraduate  has  as 
its  purposes  the  fostering  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  personal  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual student.  The  student,  ultimately 
responsible  for  his  own  development  in 
both  these  areas,  must  be  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  framing  his  own  education." 
I  think  that  this  statement  contains 
attainable  goals,  but  they  will  be 
difficult  to  attain  unless  they  are 
reflected  in  the  wav  we  teach,  learn, 
and  live  at  Brown.  The  essence  of  this 
curriculum,  which  I  wholeheartedly 
support,  is  to  confront  each  student 
with  an  inescapable  fact:  there  are  no 
absolute  definitions  of  what  constitutes 


an  ideal  or  even  a  good  college  educa- 
tion. Therefore,  each  student  has  to  de- 
velop consciously  a  perspective  on 
higher  education,  to  examine  critically 
alternate  conceptions,  and  then  commit 
himself  or  herself  to  a  path.  Of  course, 
this  is  an  ideal.  Not  all  students  are 
equally  prepared  to  engage  in  this  proc- 
ess, but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  workable 
ideal  to  strive  for. 

The  Modes  of  Thought  Program, 
whatever  it  has  become  or  failed  to  be- 
come since  its  inception,  was  designed 
to  be  "concerned  primarily  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  values  infusing  in- 
quiry, and  of  the  centralities  of  method 
and  conceptual  frameworks  in  ap- 
proaches to  knowledge  and  phenom- 
ena." Mv  sense  (and  I  hope  it  is  correct) 
is  that  many  basic  and  introductory  de- 
partmental courses  have  been  influ- 
enced by  this  understanding  so  that  the 
MOT  Program  has  not  been  a  failure. 
What  we  do  lack,  however,  is  enough 
introductory  courses  at  the  freshman 
level  that  provide  a  "safe"  and  suppor- 
tive sense  of  community,  within  which 
students  can  work  closely  with  faculty 
and  with  other  students  in  making  the 
difficult  and  sometimes  painful  transi- 
tion to  a  world  where  individual  com- 
mitment to  ideas  and  values  must  be 
taken.  Undergraduate  students  (and 
probably  all  of  us),  I  believe,  need  role 
models  —  people  who  understand  the 
values  which  guide  them  and  which 
underlie  their  disciplines. 

Finally,  through  the  examples 
learned  in  the  classroom,  through  dis- 
cussions in  dorms  with  fellow  students 
about  values,  I  think  it  is  possible  for  all 
of  our  students  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  alternate  views  and  values 
and  a  respect  for,  though  not  neces- 
sarily agreement  with,  those  who  hold 
them.  There  will  of  necessity  be  con- 
flicting, examined  perspectives  within 
disciplines  and  between  disciplines; 
among  students  and  between  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  administration.  We  are 
not  living  in  Utopia;  we  do  not  share  a 
single  vision  of  reality  which  satisfies 
everyone;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  our 
community.  Brown,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  world  community,  will  ever  or 
should  ever  share  a  single  vision.  There- 
fore, we  must  learn  how  to  communi- 
cate and  how  to  listen  —  to  make  clear 
our  perspectives  in  as  reasoned  a  fash- 
ion as  possible  and  not  to  hide  behind 
the  facades  of  "expertise"  or  con- 


versely, behind  cliches  such  as  "racist 
institution,"  "all  they  really  care  about 
is  research  and  job  security,"  "adversar- 
ial relationship,"  and  the  like.  Certainly 
there  is  racism  at  Brown  —  we  are  part 
of  American  society;  certainly  faculty 
care  deeply  about  research  and  job  se- 
curity; and  certainly  there  are  times 
when  adversarial  relationships  develop. 
But  realit)'  is  more  complex  than  these 
simple  we/they  cliches  proclaim.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  there  are  no  issues  fac- 
ing this  community  which  cannot  be  re- 
solved if  all  members  of  the  community 
have  respect  for  one  another  —  respect 
enough  to  communicate  honestly  and 
reasonably  and  respect  enough  to  listen 
sympathetically.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this 
belief,  then  I  will  no  doubt  be  a  failure  in 
this  job. 

Despite  our  problems,  we  are  a  great 
university,  and  of  this  I  have  no 
doubt.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other 
great  universities,  each  following  its 
own  vision.  Our  organization  as  a 
university/college  allows  and  encour- 
ages faculty  and  student  participation  in 
research  and  scholarship  at  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge  —  the  function  which  is  at 
.  the  very  heart  of  a  university  —  but  does 
this  within  the  context  of  a  teaching 
institution,  the  college.  We  are  rarer 
than  one  might  imagine  in  this  regard. 

What  of  the  people  who  make  up 
this  University,  this  community?  Being 
a  part  of  the  faculty,  my  chauvinism 
may  show  through  if  I  speak  as  highly 
of  them  as  I  feel.  However,  as  far  as 
students  are  concerned,  no  such  com- 
punction holds,  and  I  think  I  can  say  in 
all  honesty  that  the  quality  —  in  all  re- 
spects —  of  the  undergraduate  students 
who  matriculate  at  Brown  compares 
favorably  with  those  at  any  institution 
in  the  world,  and  I  do  not  feel  I  am 
exaggerating  in  this  regard. 

I  think  we  are  at  a  crucial  point  in 
the  history  of  Brown  University.  We  are 
a  great  university,  but  to  remain  so  I 
believe  we  must  also  become  a  great 
community.  1  am  somewhat  uncertain, 
overawed,  apprehensive  about  the  task, 
but  also  very  honored  and  excited  to  be 
in  the  position  of  dean  of  the  College  at 
this  time. 

As  Professor  Paul  Kurtz  has  said, 
"In  a  sense  we  may  become  what  we 
wish  —  if  the  wish  is  informed  by  a  firm 
will,  patience,  and  energy." 
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Ireland  and  America 
in  the  Age  of  Revolution 


L.  P.  Curtis,  Jr. 


GIVEN  the  momentous  issues  involved  in  the 
.  disputes  between  the  British  government  and 
the  American  colonies  during  the  1760s  and 
1770s,  the  rumblings  of  colonial  discontents  in  America 
were  bound  to  have  repercussions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  But  nowhere  within  the  old  British  Empire  did 
the  revolt  of  American  patriots  have  more  immediacy 
and  leave  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  "political  nation" 
than  in  the  Irish  quarter.  Ireland  in  the  mid-eighteenth 
century  was  something  of  an  anomaly  within  the  British 
imperial  system.  Second  only  to  England  in  economic 
value  to  the  empire,  and  vital  to  the  security  of  the  British 
Isles,  this  island  to  the  west  was  both  a  kingdom  and  a 
colony.  Although  Ireland  had  its  own  parliament  and 
privy  council  as  well  as  judiciary,  in  all  important  respects 
the  country  was  subordinate  to  the  imperial  authority  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  at  Westminster.  English  sov- 
ereignty in  Ireland  was  vested  in  a  viceroy,  who  acted  as 
both  the  chief  political  agent  of  the  ministry  in  London 
and  the  king's  official  representative  in  Dublin.  Ireland 
was  then  less  than  a  self-governing  nation  but  more  than 
a  minor  satellite  of  a  great  power. 

When  those  shots  were  fired  in  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord in  April  1775,  the  property-owning  Protestants  of 
Ireland  —  Anglican  and  Dissenter  alike —  were  the  first 
to  hear  the  echoes  and  to  utter  words  of  warm  encour- 
agement to  their  colonial  cousins.  And  when,  seven  years 
later,  the  thirteen  colonies  won  their  independence  from 
Britain,  these  same  Irishmen  extracted  a  much  more 
limited  form  of  independence  from  a  government  worried 
lest  the  "American  disease"  cross  the  Atlantic  and  infect 
a  population  close  to  home  and  notorious  for  its  rebel- 
lious instincts.  Irish  demands  for  freedom  from  imperial 
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constraints  contained  many  of  the  same  motives  and 
objectives  as  those  in  America;  and  in  both  countries  the 
colonial  patriots  managed  to  combine  —  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  passion  —  the  lofty  pursuit  of  nationhood  and 
the  so-called  national  interest  with  a  hearty  appetite  for 
partisan  politics  and  an  abiding  concern  for  matters  of 
custom,  excise,  patronage,  and  income. 

In  a  literal  sense  Ireland  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  British 
Empire,  separated  from  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland 
by  the  narrow,  if  choppy,  Irish  Sea.  As  an  island  endowed 
with  many  fine  harbors,  Ireland  had  made  a  convenient 
entrepot  and  way  station  for  merchants  and  adventurers 
anxious  to  tap  the  fabled  riches  of  the  Americas.  By  the 
1760s  Irish  merchants  were  making  handsome  profits 
from  their  strategic  location  along  the  transatlantic  trade 
routes,  enhancing  their  social  position  at  home  and  their 
financial  position  abroad.  The  estimated  value  of  Irish 
imports  and  exports,  moreover,  had  quadrupled  in  value 
between  1700  and  1770,  and  the  scale  of  this  mercantile 
activity  stimulated  the  Irish  economy  well  beyond  the 
coastal  zone.  England  needed  Ireland's  natural  harbors 
and  fertile  plains  to  enhance  her  own  commercial  and 
maritime  strength  and  to  feed  a  burgeoning  population. 
According  to  the  mercantilist  orthodoxies  of  the  day, 
Ireland  was  supposed  to  produce  the  raw  materials, 
especially  the  grains  and  livestock,  required  by  the 
advanced  metropolitan  economy;  and  Irish  finished 
goods  were  not  allowed  to  compete  against  those  made 
in  England.  English  manufacturers  and  merchants  were 
highly  jealous  of  competition,  and  throughout  the  cen- 
tury they  lobbied  ministers  and  members  of  parliament 
with  the  object  of  keeping  certain  Irish  manufactures 
out  of  their  territory.  English  commercial  restrictions 
thus  gave  rise  to  much  the  same  resentments  and  ani- 
mosities that  had  led  to  protest  in  the  thirteen  colonies. 


Figure  1.  The  Irish  Volunteers  commemorating  the  birthday  of 
William  III  before  his  equestrian  statue  in  College  Green,  Dub- 
lin, 4  November  1779.  Painting  by  Francis  Wheatley.  Courtesy  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 

Who  were  the  "Irish"  to  whom  publicists  and  poli- 
ticians habitually  referred  in  this  period?  If  this  term  is 
applied  only  to  those  who  counted  politically,  men  who 
were  considered  to  have  a  stake  or  interest  in  the  country, 
then  no  more  than  10  percent  of  a  population  of  some 
3.5  million  people  ought  to  be  included.  These  were  the 
Anglicans  or  communicants  in  the  established  Church 
of  Ireland  who  enjoyed  a  near  monopoly  of  the  landed 
property,  the  higher  education,  and  the  principal  offices 
of  church  and  state.  This  social  and  political  elite  de- 
scended from  the  Anglo-Norman,  English,  and  Welsh 
conquerors  who  had  acquired  land  after  their  military 
campaigns  against  the  "wild  Irishry"  during  the  pre- 
ceding five  centuries.  Known  collectively  as  the  Protes- 
tant Ascendancy,  these  landed  families  dominated  the 
country.  Some  of  the  wealthier  landed  magnates  were 
absentee  landlords  who  spent  mo.st  of  the  year  in  Eng- 
land; others  lived  in  Irish  country  houses  and  castles 
which  ranged  from  sumptuous  to  magnificent.  While 
the  Irish  parliament  was  in  session,  the  grandees  of  the 
Ascendancy  occupied  elegant  town  houses  in  Dublin, 
which  was  then  known  as  "the  second  city  of  the  empire," 
and  they  savored  as  many  of  the  delights  of  Dublin  society 
as  their  incomes  or  their  creditors  would  permit.  Stand- 
ing at  the  summit  of  a  deferential  society  and  wielding 


enormous  power  in  the  counties,  the  Irish  aristocracy 
and  gentry,  whom  the  Victorians  would  call  Anglo-Irish, 
regarded  the  parliament  as  their  private  political  arena 
or  preserve.  Accustomed  to  marrying  their  own  kind, 
which  usually  meant  their  cousins  or  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  neighboring  Big  House,  these  landed  families 
became  an  in-bred  caste  and  acquired  a  reputation  for 
lavish  spending,  heavy  drinking,  lethal  duelling,  and 
fortune  hunting. 

In  economic  importance  and  political  potential,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  were  the  second  most  significant 
element  in  eighteenth-century  Ireland.  Among  the 
various  sects  found  within  Irish  Dissent  were  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  Methodists.  But  religious  nonconformity 
was  composed  mainly  of  Presbyterians,  most  of  whose 
forebears  had  come  to  Ulster  from  Scotland  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Given  to  hard  work,  fervent  prayer, 
and  frugal  living,  these  Presbyterians,  otherwise  known 
as  Scotch-Irish,  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  small  farmers, 
weavers,  and  linen  manufacturers  in  the  north.  Dissent- 
ers also  loomed  large  among  merchants,  shopkeepers, 
superior  artisans,  and  skilled  workers.  Like  the  Cath- 
olics, Dissenters  also  suffered  under  the  Penal  Laws  — 
discriminatory  measures  enacted  in  the  1690s  and  early 
1700s  to  promote  religious  uniformity  and  poHtical 
loyalty  as  well  as  to  prevent  "outsiders"  from  ascending 
the  ladders  of  social  and  economic  mobility.  The  penal 
code  may  not  have  been  enforced  with  efficiency  or  rigor, 


but  it  did  perpetuate  the  Ascendancy  while  frustrating 
the  political  ambitions  of  Presbyterian  leaders  in  Belfast 
and  Londonderry.  Discouraged  by  overt  discrimination 
and  periodic  depressions  in  trade,  many  Scotch-Irish 
emigrated  to  America,  where  they  not  only  tamed  the 
land  but  lent  their  energies  and  skills  to  the  struggle 
against  some  of  the  same  enemies  of  freedom  they  had 
known  in  Ireland.  Politically  volatile,  devoted  to  immod- 
eration in  politics  as  in  religion,  the  Presbyterians  who 
stayed  behind  in  Ulster  looked  upon  George  III  and  his 
ministers  as  the  wicked  defenders  of  an  Anglican  and 
aristocratic  monopoly  in  an  empire  supposedly  based 
on  religious  toleration  and  liberty  for  all  its  members. 

The  third  and  by  far  the  largest  category  of  Irish- 
men contained  the  "submerged  majority"  of  indigenous 
Roman  Catholics.  Called  by  a  variety  of  names  in  an 
age  of  unabashed  epithets,  the  "mere  Irish"  or  "papists" 
numbered  close  to  three  millions  in  1780,  and  most  of 
them  were  crowded  onto  the  lower  and  looser  rungs  of 
Irish  society.  Proud  of  their  descent  from  ancient  Gaelic 
kings,  warriors,  and  bards,  these  "native  Irish"  were  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  Ascendancy. 
Having  lost  their  ancestral  lands  to  invaders  and  colo- 
nizers, most  of  these  people  eked  out  a  bare  subsistence 
as  lowly  tenants  or  agricultural  laborers  dependent  upon 
the  goodwill  and  the  whims  of  landlords  and  middlemen. 
Abject  in  their  poverty,  subject  in  their  demeanor,  the 
Catholic  masses  lacked  virtually  all  the  prerequisites  of 
political  consciousness.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
mercantile  and  money-lending  elite  in  the  larger  cities, 
the  Catholic  population  had  very  few  avenues  of  escape 
—  other  than  emigration  and  death  — from  prolonged 
misery.  In  the  long  run  the  penal  laws  sowed  the  seeds 
of  revolutionary  republicanism  in  Ireland,  but  during 
the  eighteenth  century  the  giant  of  Catholic  nationality 
slumbered,  and  not  even  the  din  raised  by  American 
patriots  during  the  1 770s  awakened  it  to  collective  action. 

Religious,  cultural,  social,  and  ethnic  divisions  thus 
cut  deep  into  Irish  society,  creating  vertical  barriers 
between  those  who  were  accepted  and  those  who  were 
excluded.  No  amount  of  upward  mobility  through  the 
horizontal  strata  of  occupation,  wealth,  and  status  could 
efface  the  telling  distinctions  of  creed  and  tribe  that  have 
loomed  so  large  in  Irish  history.  Even  the  Ascendancy 
was  divided  between  "court"  and  "country"  —  between 
landowners  who  enhanced  their  incomes  and  prestige  by 
serving  the  viceregal  administration  and  those  country 
gentlemen  who  prided  themselves  on  their  "indepen- 
dence" of  the  Irish  government  and  regarded  the  "cour- 
tiers" as  so  many  parasites  feeding  off  the  country's 
depleted  resources.  Convinced  that  English  commercial 
restrictions  were  stifling  the  Irish  economy  and  should  be 
abolished  along  with  the  practice  of  placing  the  clients 
and  favorites  of  English  ministers  in  Irish  sinecures,  the 
country   party   or  opposition   in   the    Irish   parliament 


pressed  for  a  clearer  (and  more  congenial)  definition 
of  the  concept  of  imperium  et  libertas  —  their  object 
being  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  Irish  libertas  at  the  expense 
of  British  imperium. 

DURING  the  eighteenth  century  the  connections 
between  Ireland  and  America  were  continu- 
ally reinforced  by  the  export  of  Irish  goods  and 
emigrants  to  the  New  World.  When  Benjamin  Franklin 
visited  Dublin  in  September  1771,  he  found  many  Irish- 
men among  the  professional  and  mercantile  classes  who 
were  outspoken  friends  of  the  American  colonies.  He 
impressed  upon  these  and  other  sympathetic  listeners 
the  "natural"  identity  of  interests  between  Ireland  and 
America,  and  he  appealed  for  cooperation  in  resisting 
the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  imperial  authority.  The  warmth 
of  Franklin's  reception  in  the  lobby  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment and  Dublin  salons  attests  to  the  political  awareness 
of  educated  Irishmen. 

The  existence  in  Dublin  alone  of  almost  a  dozen 
newspapers  with  an  average  weekly  circulation  in  1776 
of  from  four  to  eight  hundred  copies  an  issue  meant  that 
Irishmen  could  keep  themselves  reasonably,  if  not  always 
objectively,  informed  about  public  affairs.  There  were 
scores  of  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  books  published  every 
year  in  the  principal  cities,  many  of  which  were  reprints 
of  essays  and  addresses  published  first  in  England  or 
America.  Through  this  medium  many  impassioned 
appeals  by  advocates  of  colonial  rights  circulated  through 
the  country. 

No  section  of  the  Irish  political  nation  watched  events 
in  America  with  more  interest  than  did  those  members 
of  the  parliamentary  opposition  or  country  party  known 
as  "the  Patriots."  These  men  of  Whiggish  outlook  and 
aristocratic  tastes  regarded  the  supporters  or  placemen 
of  the  viceregal  administration  as  the  real  enemies  of 
Ireland.  The  Patriots'  heroes  were  men  like  William 
Molyneux,  Dean  Swift,  and  Charles  Lucas  ("the  Irish 
Wilkes"),  who  had  courageously  opposed  English  inva- 
sions of  what  they  considered  to  be  Irish  sovereignty. 
Convinced  that  they  represented  the  interests  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  as  well  as  landowner  and  peasant  alike, 
the  Patriots  attacked  viceregal  policies  at  a  time  when 
formed  opposition  was  considered  disloyal.  If  the  patrio- 
tism of  these  country  gentlemen  contained  a  large  meas- 
ure of  self-interest,  the  Patriots  hoped  to  achieve  some- 
thing less  selfish  and  more  enduring  than  their  own 
advancement  or  enrichment.  They  saw  themselves  as  the 
natural  leaders  of  Irish  society  and  as  the  only  trustworthy 
guardians  of  the  national  interest.  Regarding  imperial 
constraints  on  Ireland  as  a  blight,  but  quite  prepared  to 
accept  the  protective  screen  of  the  Royal  Navy  as  well 
as  other  benefits  deriving  from  proximity  to  so  rich  and 
powerful  a  neighbor,  the  Patriots  began  to  whittle  away 
at  the  bases  of  English  control  over  the  Irish  parliament. 


By  attacking  the  right  of  the  English  privy  council  to 
approve  or  disapprove  all  bills  prior  to  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  Irish  parliament,  they  hoped  to  win  even- 
tually not  only  the  power  of  the  initiative  but  also  control 
of  the  Irish  government  itself. 

During  the  1760s  the  brilliant  if  wayward  politician 
Henry  Flood  had  led  a  series  of  Patriot  assaults  on  Eng- 
lish interference  in  Ireland's  internal  affairs.  In  the 
autumn  of  1769  Flood  used  the  occasion  of  a  proposed 
augmentation  of  the  army  in  Ireland  to  challenge  the 
enactment  of  government  measures  which  had  not  origi- 
nated in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  This  confronta- 
tion raised  the  old  and  sensitive  issue  of  Poyning's  Law, 
passed  by  the  Irish  parliament  in  1494,  according  to 
which  any  new  bills  introduced  into  parliament  had  first 
to  be  approved  by  the  crown.  Court  officials,  ministerial 
spokesmen,  and  constitutional  lawyers  in  England  all 
based  their  claim  to  imperial  authority  over  Ireland  on 
Poyning's  Law  and  the  Declaratory  Act  of  1719  (which 
served  as  the  model  for  the  American  Declaratory  Act 
of  1766).  The  viceroy,  Lord  Townshend,  won  this 
round  of  the  contest  by  depriving  several  prominent 
Patriots  of  their  offices;  but  this  was  a  short-lived  vic- 
tory. Although  the  Patriot  cause  suffered  a  severe  blow 
in  October  1775,  when  Flood  decided  to  "defect"  by 
accepting  the  post  of  vice-treasurer  in  the  Irish  admin- 
istration, the  outbreak  of  war  in  America  gave  to  the 
opposition  an  opportunity  to  press  Ireland's  claims 
against  Westminster.  The  ideals  of  the  American 
struggle  swept  across  the  Atlantic  like  a  great  tidal 
wave  and  broke  with  a  resounding  roar  on  the  shores 
of  Protestant  Ireland. 

While  the  Irish  viceroy  committed  the  country  to 
support  of  the  war  in  America,  the  Patriots  pleaded  in 
parliament  for  conciliation  of  the  colonists  and  soon 
began  to  enlist  middle-class  support  in  opposition  to 
British  imperial  policy.  In  many  a  dining  room  and 
tavern  across  Dublin,  supporters  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
raised  their  glasses  to  the  success  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. A  society  called  the  Free  Citizens  of  Dublin  drank 
heady  toasts  to  "our  fellow  subjects  in  America  now 
suffering  persecution  for  attempting  to  assert  their  rights 
and  liberties."  The  toasts  in  more  radical  circles  sug- 
gested that  their  drinkers  should  be  fighting  for  Irish 
and  American  liberty  against  the  forces  of  British  im- 
perial despotism.  In  Belfast  those  Dissenters  with  friends 
or  family  in  America  took  up  the  cause  of  the  revolution 
as  their  own.  William  Drennan,  the  son  of  a  northern 
Presbyterian  minister  and  later  a  founder  of  the  radical 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  vowed  to  emigrate  to 
America  if  he  failed  his  medical  exams  in  Edinburgh, 
and  he  suggested  to  his  sister  that  America  should  adopt 
an  official  .seal  depicting  "the  infant  Hercules  strangling 
the  serpents  of  Taxation  and  Despotism." 

In  July  1775  the  Continental  Congress  sent  a  formal 


address  or  appeal  to  the  "People  of  Ireland,"  warning  ' 
that  if  the  British  won  the  contest  in  America,  Ireland 
would  be  the  next  victim  of  imperial  repression.  In  par- 
liament, the  opposition  needed  no  prompting  to  see 
some  compelling  similarities  between  the  colonial  situa- 
tions of  America  and  Ireland.  Once  the  rebellion  in  the 
thirteen  colonies  had  grown  into  a  full-scale  land  and 
sea  war  in  which  Great  Britain  faced  the  combined  forces 
of  her  European  rivals  and  the  Americans,  the  Patriots 
realized  that  the  moment  had  arrived  to  present  their  own 
demands  to  a  beleaguered  administration  in  London. 

The  man  who  emerged  to  take  Flood's  place  as  the 
chief  spokesman  for  the  Patriots  was  a  young  barrister 
named  Henry  Grattan.  The  son  of  a  Dublin  official  and 
the  protege  of  the  wealthy  earl  of  Charlemont,  Grattan 
entered  the  Irish  parliament  in  1775.  In  an  age  when 
oratorical  skills  were  highly  esteemed,  Grattan's  talents 
as  a  speaker  soon  won  him  the  respect  of  men  who  were 
connoisseurs  of  eloquence.  Although  he  lacked  the  phys- 
ical presence  and  sonorous  voice  of  such  orators  as 
Chatham,  Fox,  and  Burke,  he  had  an  unrivalled  flair  for 
language.  Epigrams,  aphorisms,  and  metaphors  flowed 
from  him  in  rich  profusion.  By  sheer  force  of  oratory  he 
became  the  supreme  advocate  of  Irish  or  Anglo-Irish 
nationhood.  It  was  Grattan  who  observed  so  presciently: 

Before  you  decide  on  the  practicability  of  being  slaves  for 
ever,  look  to  America.  Do  you  see  nothing  in  that  America 
but  the  grave  and  prison  of  your  armies?  and  do  you  not 
see  in  her  range  of  territory,  cheapness  of  living,  variety 
of  climate,  and  simplicity  of  life,  the  drain  of  Europe? 
Whatever  is  bold  and  disconsolate,  sullen  virtue  and 
wounded  pride;  all,  all  to  that  point  will  precipitate;  and 
what  you  trample  on  in  Europe  will  sting  you  in  America 
[22  February  1782]. 

Grattan  encouraged  the  Patriots  to  use  the  American 
war  as  a  lever  with  which  to  pry  out  of  the  imperial 
government  those  concessions  that  would  give  Ireland 
effective  control  of  her  own  affairs. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  Irishmen  rushed  to  the  defense 
of  Liberty  at  home  and  abroad.  By  1774,  almost  20 
percent  of  all  regular  soldiers  and  32  percent  of  all 
officers  in  the  British  army  were  Irish.  Irish-born  Amer- 
icans reinforced  the  rebel  lines  on  Bunker  Hill,  but  the 
British  general,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  had  a  company  of 
Irish  loyalists  under  his  command  in  America.  The  War 
Office  was  so  desperate  for  soldiers  that  it  suspended  the 
official  ban  against  "papists"  and  actively  recruited  Irish 
Catholics,  many  of  whom  were  eager  to  fight  —  for 
money  —  against  the  king's  "disloyal  subjects"  in  the 
thirteen  colonies,  but  the  enlistment  of  Irish  Catholics 
to  kill  or  wound  American  Protestants  deeply  angered 
many  Irish  Protestants.  And  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
although  he  became  the  "godfather"  of  Irish  revolu- 
tionary republicanism,  wanted  to  abandon  his  studies 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  the  glamor  of  an  offi- 
cer's   uniform    and    the    glory    of    fighting    rebels    in 


America.  ( He  was  furious  when  his  father  ordered  him 
to  return  to  his  books.)  And  yet  Tone  was  far  from 
typical  of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  skilled 
craftsmen  of  Ireland,  most  of  whom  wished  to  conciliate, 
not  eliminate,  the  patriots  of  America.  The  Irish  Patriots 
looked  to  their  mostly  middle-class  and  Protestant  coun- 
trymen for  support  in  their  campaign  to  win  by  peaceful 
means  those  rights  for  which  the  Americans  were  risk- 
ing life  and  limb.  One  should  not,  however,  exaggerate 
the  depth  of  feeling  among  the  Patriots  and  their  fol- 
lowers for  the  American  cause.  For  most  propertied 
Irishmen,  politics,  like  charity,  began  (and  ended)  at 
home.  In  their  minds,  attaining  "free  trade"  and  win- 
ning parliamentary  control  over  Ireland's  fiscal  affairs 
were  often  more  important  considerations  than  Eng- 
land's dispute  with  America. 

BY  the  autumn  of  1775,  the  Irish  economy  was 
in  the  throes  of  a  severe  depression.  The  ability 
of  the  English  government  to  regulate  Irish 
commerce  made  it  easy  for  Irishmen  to  blame  any 
economic  reverses  upon  the  selfishness  of  their  imperial 
masters  at  Westminster.  The  issue  of  English  restrictions 
on  Irish  trade  flared  up  again  in  February  1776,  when 
the  North  ministry  imposed  a  wartime  embargo  on  the 
export  of  all  Irish  goods  outside  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
Although  this  embargo  did  not  affect  the  lucrative  pro- 
visions trade  to  the  British  Empire,  owing  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  severity  of  the  depression 
and  the  existence  of  the  ban  created  widespread  unrest. 
Patriot  spokesmen  warned  the  government  that  Ireland 
might  well  turn  into  another  America  if  mercantilist  poli- 
cies were  pushed  too  far.  Since  Lord  North  had  no  wish 
to  provoke  rebellion  in  Ireland,  he  granted  several  minor 
concessions  to  Irish  manufacturers  and  the  fishing  indus- 
try in  the  hope  of  placating  public  opinion.  These  token 
measures  served  only  to  whet  appetites  for  major  con- 
cessions, and  the  Patriots  renewed  their  efforts  to  foster 
extra-parliamentary  support  while  advocating  a  policy 
of  conciliation  toward  the  thirteen  colonies.  Their  task 
was  made  easier  by  England's  deteriorating  military 
position  owing  to  the  entrance  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland  into  the  war  on  the  American  side. 

The  Patriots'  bid  for  political  power  entered  a  new 
phase  in  1778,  when  more  than  three  thousand  soldiers 
were  withdrawn  from  the  army  in  Ireland  for  service 
in  America.  Seeing  their  chance  to  embarrass  the  gov- 
ernment while  strengthening  their  own  hand,  the 
Patriots  supported  a  movement  in  the  counties  and 
towns  to  create  a  home-guard  or  paramilitary  force  to 
protect  Ireland  from  invasion,  now  that  France  had 
declared  war  and  regular  soldiers  were  being  assigned 
overseas.  The  idea  of  a  volunteer  force  composed  of 
companies  paid  for  and  drilled  by  men  of  property  caught 
on  rapidly.  All  over  the  country  landlords  raised  Volun- 


teer companies  on  their  estates  with  almost  boyish  zeal, 
while  prominent  citizens  in  the  towns  recruited  Vol- 
unteers from  their  own  trades  and  professions.  The 
Volunteer  rank  and  file  were  composed  in  the  main  of 
tenant  farmers  and  shopkeepers  with  little  or  no  expe- 
rience of  military  drills.  Almost  exclusively  Protestant 
and  including  some  militant  Presbyterians  in  the  north, 
these  men  reveled  in  martial  drills,  ceremonial  parades, 
and  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Hanover  with 
tankard  or  glass  in  hand. 

The  Volunteers  were  fond  of  parading  not  only 
their  arms  but  their  Protestant  principles,  as  their  elabo- 
rate celebrations  of  King  William  Ill's  birthday  attested 
(see  figure  1  ).  The  Volunteers  grew  so  rapidly  in  num- 
bers and  strength  that  English  ministers  became  alarmed. 
The  thought  of  some  thirty  thousand  armed  Irishmen 
parading  around  the  country  and  drinking  toasts  to 
Liberty  was  enough  to  give  Lord  North  nightmares. 
With  Lord  Charlemont  serving  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Volunteers,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  Patriots  to 
"educate"  the  rank  and  file  about  the  meaning  of  Irish 
nationhood.  Within  a  year  or  so  of  their  founding  the 
Volunteers  were  even  more  of  a  political  than  a  military 
force  in  the  country.  Grattan,  who  described  the  Volun- 
teers as  "the  Commons  of  Ireland  .  .  .  the  property  .  .  . 
the  soul  of  the  country  armed,"  used  this  semiprivate 
army  to  extract  concessions  from  the  North  administra- 
tion. In  London  such  opposition  leaders  as  lords  Rock- 
ingham and  Shelburne  made  political  capital  out  of  the 
unrest  in  Ireland  and  warned  about  the  consequences  of 
not  granting  some  of  the  Patriots'  demands. 

Under  this  kind  of  pressure  the  resistance  of  Lord 
North  and  his  colleagues  to  concession  slowly  collapsed. 
The  English  government  had  already  responded  to  the 
lobbying  efforts  of  the  Catholic  Committee,  which  rep- 
resented influential  merchants  and  professional  men  in 
Ireland,  by  approving  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1778. 
This  important  measure  enabled  Catholics  to  take  long 
leases  and  inherit  land  as  Protestants  were  allowed  to 
do.  It  bore  witness  to  the  growing  influence  of  a  rela- 
tively new  class  of  moneyed  Catholics,  especially  con- 
spicuous in  the  Dublin  area,  some  of  whom  were  also 
the  creditors  of  Protestant  landowners.  This  concession 
spurred  the  Patriots  to  renew  their  campaign  for  the 
removal  of  English  restrictions  on  Irish  trade.  Using  the 
Volunteers  as  the  "muscle"  in  their  agitation,  and  draw- 
ing strength  from  a  movement  to  resist  the  importation 
of  all  British  goods  into  the  country,  the  Patriots  de- 
manded "free  trade"  or  the  abolition  of  those  clauses 
in  the  Navigation  Acts  that  limited  the  import  and 
export  of  commercial  goods.  Mounted  during  a  time 
of  crisis  in  imperial  affairs,  the  campaign  for  free  trade 
in  Ireland  gathered  momentum  and  threatened  to  engulf 
the  viceregal  party.  With  reluctance  Lord  North  agreed 
in  December  1779  to  allow  Irish  merchants  to  export 


raw  wool  and  woollen  cloth  and  to  import  goods 
directly  from  the  other  colonies  in  the  empire.  The 
remaining  restrictions  on  Irish  trade  were  soon  removed. 
For  the  Patriots  one  final  concession  remained,  one 
last  pillar  of  the  imperial  edifice  had  to  be  pulled  down. 
They  now  sought  legislative  independence,  or  the  repeal 
of  those  statutes  that  gave  the  English  executive  control 
over  the  Irish  parliament.  Inspired  by  the  triumph  over 
the  issue  of  free  trade,  Grattan  moved  a  resolution  in 
the  Irish  Commons  in  April  1 780  that  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment should  henceforth  be  the  only  power  "competent 
to  make  laws  to  bind  this  Kingdom."  The  Patriots  set 
their  sights  on  the  kind  of  colonial  self-government  asso- 
ciated with  dominion  status  in  the  next  century.  Grattan's 
speech  raised  the  fundamental  questions  about  the  limits 
of  imperial  authority  that  had  driven  American  patriots 
into  war  in  the  name  of  colonial  liberty.  In  1780  the 
North  ministry  had  no  intention  of  altering  the  consti- 


tutional ties  between  England  and  Ireland ;  and  the  Irish 
viceroy  was  told  to  resist  this  demand  at  all  costs. 

Not  until  military  defeat  in  America  stared  British 
commanders  in  the  face  did  the  North  ministry  recon- 
sider its  constitutional  relations  with  Ireland.  When 
Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown  in  October 
1781,  Grattan  actually  hesitated  to  press  for  repeal  of 
the  Declaratory  Act  for  fear  of  adding  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  government.  The  more  politically  advanced 
Volunteers  had  no  such  scruples,  however,  and  they 
arranged  a  series  of  conventions  designed  to  rally  sup- 
port for  the  cause  of  legislative  independence.  Grattan 
soon  joined  Lord  Charlemont  and  several  close  friends 


Figure  2.  The  victors  quarrel  over  the  spoils:  an  angry  Henry 
Grattan  confronts  Henry  Flood  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
during  the  debate  over  the  question  of  enlarging  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  (October  28,  1783).  A  political  satire  by  Thomas 
Cillray  (London,  1783).  Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Lewis  Walpole  Library,  Farmington,  Connecticut. 
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in  drafting  the  official  Volunteer  resolutions  for  a  mass 
gathering  of  Volunteers  at  Dungannon,  county  Tyrone, 
in  February  1782.  Accepted  by  this  convention  amidst 
tumultuous  cheering,  these  resolutions  amounted  to  a 
formal  declaration  of  Irish  independence  but  fell  far 
short  of  separation  from  the  empire.  The  virtual  unan- 
imity of  Protestant  Ireland  in  this  matter  left  Lord  North 
with  little  choice,  especially  since  confidence  in  his  min- 
istry was  crumbhng.  Before  any  final  decision  could  be 
made,  however,  the  North  regime  fell  from  power.  Lord 
Rockingham,  long  an  advocate  of  colonial  conciUation, 
then  formed  a  ministry  with  the  king's  begrudging 
approval,  and  the  way  was  paved  for  concession  to 
Ireland.  In  April  the  king  gave  his  consent  to  ministerial 
plans  for  Irish  legislative  independence.  When  Grattan 
received  this  news,  he  uttered  those  memorable  words: 
"Spirit  of  Swift!  spirit  of  Molyneux!  your  genius  has 
prevailed !  Ireland  is  now  a  nation !  in  that  new  character 
I  hail  her !  and  bowing  to  her  august  presence,  I  say,  Esto 
perpetual" 

What  the  Grattanites  hailed  as  the  Irish  Constitu- 
tion of  1782  amounted  to  repeal  of  the  Declaratory  Act 
of  1719  and  the  guarantee  of  tenure  to  judges.  Poyning's 
Law  was  not  repealed  but  was  amended  to  allow  the 
Irish  parliament  to  introduce  and  carry  legislation  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  English  executive:  the 
crown  had  conceded  the  forms  but  not  the  substance 
of  equality  between  the  two  parliaments.  The  Irish 
viceroy  still  controlled  the  machinery  of  government  in 
Dublin  Castle,  and  the  English  privy  council  did  not 
relinquish  its  power  to  veto  Irish  measures.  If  Irish 
autonomy  or  "nationhood"  had  a  rather  hollow  ring, 
the  Patriots  did  not,  at  first,  notice  the  sound.  The  year 
1782  symbolized  the  triumph  of  the  country  party  over 
the  "courtiers" ;  it  did  not  represent  the  defeat  of  British 
imperium  by  Irish  libertas. 

The  inherent  tensions  and  disagreements  within  the 
Patriot  camp  now  turned  into  acrimonious  disputes  as 
the  victors  quarreled  with  one  another  over  the  spoils 
of  the  so-called  Irish  Constitution.  The  more  advanced 
politicians  followed  Flood,  who  had  decided  to  make  his 
bid  for  the  leadership  of  the  "popular  party"  and  found 
it  convenient  to  accuse  Grattan,  who  had  retired  as 
leader  of  the  Patriots,  of  having  settled  with  the  British 
government  for  a  token  form  of  independence.  Flood 
forced  the  Patriots  to  choose  between  Grattan's  "simple 
repeal"  of  the  Declaratory  Act  and  his  own  plan  for 
complete  repeal  of  Poyning's  Law.  Within  a  few  months 
of  its  creation,  "Grattan's  Parliament,"  as  it  was  dubbed, 
subsided  into  factionalism,  and  the  once-formidable  alli- 
ance of  Patriots  and  Volunteers  gradually  broke  apart  on 
the  reefs  of  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic  emanci- 
pation. Flood's  campaign  for  "renunciation"  by  Britain 
of  all  claims  to  control  the  Irish  parliament  culminated 
in  January  1783,  when  the  British  parliament  officially 


affirmed  "the  complete  legislative  and  judicial  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland."  The  Patriots  may  have  won  a  consti- 
tutional battle,  but  they  lost  the  "political  war."  The  old 
personal  and  political  rivalry  between  Flood  and  Grattan 
flared  anew  (see  figure  2),  and  the  disputes  between 
moderates  and  radicals  in  parhament  made  it  all  the 
easier  for  the  English  government,  working  through 
the  viceregal  establishment  in  Dublin  Castle,  to  pre- 
serve the  essentials  of  imperium  within  and  over  Ireland. 

THE  campaign  for  Irish  legislative  independence 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  struggle  for  freedoms 
that  went  far  beyond  the  goals  of  the  Grattanites. 
After  1789,  Americans  could  no  longer  claim  exclusive 
credit  for  sustaining  the  cause  of  colonial  liberty  in  Ire- 
land, because  the  overthrow  of  the  ancien  regime  in 
France  jeopardized  similar  regimes  in  many  countries.  By 
1791  Belfast  had  become  the  center  of  radical  thought 
and  activity  in  Ireland,  and  in  that  year  Drennan,  Tone, 
and  other  admirers  of  the  Jacobins  founded  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  to  bring  about  the  real  revolution  in 
Irish  society  and  politics  from  which  the  Patriots  had 
recoiled  in  horror  a  decade  before.  What  the  American 
patriots  had  inadvertently  begun  in  Ireland,  the  Jacobins 
and  their  successors  in  France  tried  to  complete  by  ignit- 
ing the  Catholic  peasantry  with  the  flame  of  a  French 
invasion  force.  Committed  to  the  ideal  of  social  and  reli- 
gious equality,  the  United  Irishmen  exposed  themselves  to 
harsh  measures  from  Dublin  Castle.  Government  repres- 
sion not  only  forced  the  United  Irishmen  underground, 
but  drove  Wolfe  Tone  into  the  waiting  arms  of  the 
French  Directory.  Napoleon's  generals  were  so  impressed 
by  Tone's  assurances  about  the  ripeness  of  Ireland  for  a 
popular  rising  that  they  agreed  to  launch  several  mili- 
tary expeditions  to  the  southwest  coast  of  Ireland  between 
1 795  and  1 798.  Although  these  small-scale  armadasended 
in  disaster  or  futility  for  the  invaders,  the  threat  of  inva- 
sion drove  the  propertied  classes  of  Ireland  and  England 
into  a  frenzy  of  counterrevolutionary  activity.  Out  of 
the  polarizing  effect  of  the  "democratic  revolution"  of 
the  1790s  there  emerged  in  Ireland  the  violent  extremes 
of  revolutionary  republicanism  and  Protestant  loyalism 
otherwise  known  as  the  Orange  Order.  These  lethal 
forces  clashed  head-on  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  when 
sectarian  fears  and  partisan  hatreds  resulted  in  atrocities 
on  both  sides.  The  rising  of  '98,  played  out  to  its  bitter 
end  against  the  background  of  another  European  war, 
.set  back  the  cause  of  reform  in  Ireland  for  generations. 
In  1800  Grattan's  parliament  died  quietly  by  its 
own  hand,  as  Pitt's  ministry,  acting  through  the  Irish 
viceroy.  Lord  Cornwallis,  used  oflfers  of  money,  office, 
and  promotion  in  the  peerage  to  induce  a  majority  of 
M.P.s  to  vote  for  the  Act  of  Union  between  the  two 
countries.  Ireland's  experiment  in  colonial  autonomy 
thus  ended  ingloriously  when  the  viceregal  party  applied 


its  powers  of  persuasion  to  those  politicians  whose  per- 
sonal ambitions  went  deeper  than  their  patriotism.  By 
way  of  compensation  for  this  loss  of  a  legislature  and 
the  constitution  of  1782,  Ireland  received  one  hundred 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster. 

The  American  Revolution  thus  began  the  slow,  often 
painful  process,  accelerated  by  the  French  Revolution, 
of  educating  Irishmen  about  their  right  as  well  as  obli- 
gation to  seek  redress  for  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  injustices  in  their  midst.  The  American  War 
of  Independence  not  only  upset  the  delicate  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  but  also  gave  heart  to  those  advo- 
cates of  equality  and  practitioners  of  "common  sense" 
who  wished  to  tear  down  the  aristocratic  structure  of 
the  old  regime  and  build  in  its  place  a  new,  democratic 
society  designed  by  that  radical  Anglo-American  archi- 
tect, Thomas  Paine.  By  the  early  1790s  many  Irish- 
men, especially  tradesmen,  substantial  artisans,  and 
tenant  farmers  in  the  eastern  provinces,  had  come  to 
realize  that  Grattan's  parliament  had  done  little  or 
nothing  to  improve  their  lives  or  liveUhoods.  These 
people  were  tired  of  waiting  for  the  crumbs  of  conces- 
sion from  the  Ascendancy's  table,  and  the  prospect  of 
armed  rebellion  appealed  to  them  increasingly  because 
it  seemed  to  have  worked  wonders  in  America  and 
France.  These  were  the  men  and  women  of  United 
Ireland,  some  of  whom  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille  wearing  Phrygian  caps  of  liberty 
and  shouting  their  defiance  in  the  streets  of  Belfast. 
These  Irish  Jacobins  paid  a  steep  price  for  their  politi- 
cal enthusiasms  in  the  form  of  imprisonment,  torture,  or 
death  on  the  battlefield  during  the  insurrection  of  1798. 

The  American  Revolution  thus  furnished  Irishmen 
with  an  example,  a  set  of  untarnished  ideals,  and  a  splen- 
did opportunity  to  protest  against  imperial  constraints. 
The  new  republic  across  the  Atlantic  also  provided  a 
refuge  and  an  adopted  home  for  countless  Irishmen  in 
search  of  opportunities  and  dignities  they  had  never 
known  in  their  villages  or  townlands.  Between  1831 
and  1 870  almost  two-and-a-half  million  emigrants  took 
passage  to  America;  and  American  ports  of  entry  re- 
ceived some  85  percent  of  all  those  who  left  Ireland  in 
that  period.  This  massive  exodus  of  the  Irish  people 
created  a  "greater  Ireland"  overseas,  a  host  of  Cath- 
olic Irishmen  in  whom  the  phoenix  flame  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  united  Ireland  burned  bright  through  the 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  struggle  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Union.  The  nascent  Irish  republic  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  was  conceived  in  war,  born  in  insurrection, 
and  christened  the  Irish  Free  State  in  1921. 

Throughout  the  long  ordeal  of  national  self-fulfill- 
ment Irish  nationalists  have  continued  to  look  upon 
America  as  the  epitome  of  republican  virtue  and  the 
arsenal  of  revolutionary  action.  Insofar  as  the  Easter 
Rising  (1916)  glorified  political  martyrdom  and  legiti- 


mized guerrilla  warfare  for  Irish  Republicans  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  legacy  of  that  traumatic  event  has  been 
double-edged.  When  applied  to  British  imperial  forces 
in  Ireland,  especially  during  the  years  1919-1921,  "the 
shining  sword"  forced  the  politicians  at  Westminster  to 
concede  far  more  than  they  would  have  yielded  to  con- 
stitutional agitation.  But  the  other  edge  of  that  sword 
has  been  turned  too  often  of  late  against  some  of  the  very 
people  whom  it  was  .supposed  to  liberate.  Irish- American 
support  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  Ireland  has  a  long  and 
complex  history,  marked  in  recent  years  by  indiscrimi- 
nate killing  and  maiming.  Many  of  the  bombs  and  bul- 
lets used  by  Irish  extremists  have  been  bought  with  funds 
raised  in  America.  Often  inspired  by  sectarian  hatred, 
these  killings  and  the  reprisals  they  inevitably  provoke 
have  done  more  to  destroy  than  to  create  the  united  and 
democratic  Ireland  envisaged  by  revolutionary  leaders 
who  drew  their  inspiration  from  America. 

In  weighing  the  implications  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution for  Ireland,  one  need  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that 
romantic  Anglo-Irishman  Shane  Leslie,  who  wrote  in 
1917  that  "American  independence  had  as  great  an 
effect  on  Ireland  as  the  Russian  revolution  has  had  on 
the  modern  world  at  large."  Such  hyperbole  does  injus- 
tice to  both  revolutions.  And  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Ireland  was  never  quite  the  same  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  American  republic.  Ireland  today  as  well  as 
yesterday  owes  an  incalculable  debt  to  the  "infant  Her- 
cules" of  1776  —  a  debt  repaid  in  part  by  the  indelible 
Irish  presence  in  America. 
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Conversations 
with  Iran 

The  rise  of  Arab  influence  in  the 
world's  financial  affairs  has  coincided 
with  the  period  of  greatest  economic 
stress  for  American  higher  education 
since  the  Depression.  And  the  parallel 
has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  college  ad- 
ministrations. As  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education  pointed  out  more  than  a  year 
ago,  "College  fund-raisers,  facing  in- 
creased competition  within  the  troubled 
U.S.  economy,  are  stepping  up  their  ef- 
forts to  find  foreign  sources  of  sup- 
port." With  the  exception  of  Japan, 
which  has  become  a  lucrative  col- 
laborator with  manv  of  the  nation's  top 
universities  (more  than  $13  million  went 
to  fewer  than  a  dozen  U.S.  institutions 
in  one  two-year  period  of  the  seven- 
ties), most  of  the  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected toward  the  oil-rich  Middle  East- 
ern nations. 

The  bargaining  point  is  fairly  obvi- 
ous: the  oil  nations  have  money  and 
seek  development;  American  univer- 
sities need  money  and  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  necessary  to  im- 
prove fledgling  Arab  educational  and 
research  programs.  Some  of  these  items 
show  the  obvious  consequences: 

n  The  Iranian  government  has 
given  George  Washington  University  $1 
million  for  a  professorship  in  multi- 
national management  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  $1  million  for 
a  professorship  in  petroleum  engineer- 
ing. 

n  University  of  Michigan  officials 
have  been  conducting  "exploratory 
conversations"  with  the  governments  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait.  Their  pur- 
pose, reportedly,  is  to  gain  funds  for 
endowed  professorships,  fellowships, 
area  studies,  and  support  of  foreign 
students. 

D  A  delegation  of  Princeton  ad- 
ministrators visited  Saudi  Arabia  last 
April,  and  Princeton's  president  met 
with  Prince  Sa'ud  Bin  Faisal,  a  Prince- 
ton alumnus  who  is  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
during  a  visit  to  the  U.S.  in  September. 
Said  the  Princeton  president:  "We're 
not  talking  about  a  small  effort.  1 
wouldn't  put  a  low  ceiling  on  it."  Ac- 


Iraninn  Ambassador  Dr.  Fazlollali  Rcza  (right)  ami  Engineering  Chairman  Clifton. 


cording  to  the  Pri)iceton  Alumni  Weekh/, 
that  ceiling  could  be  more  in  the  range 
of  $20-30  million,  to  be  used  to  make 
Princeton  a  leading  center  for  study  in 
the  life  sciences. 

By  all  outward  indications.  Brown 
has  also  placed  itself  in  the  running  for 
Middle  Eastern  financial  support.  In  Oc- 
tober, Iranian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  Ardeshir  Zehedi,  the 
dashing  diplomat  whom  Time  magazine 
labeled  Washington's  "host  with  the 


most,"  delivered  the  annual  Stephen  A. 
Ogden,  Jr.,  Memorial  Lecture  in  inter- 
national affairs  at  Brown.  In  February, 
Dr.  Fazlollah  Reza,  Iran's  ambassador  to 
Canada,  delivered  the  first  Presidential 
Lecture  here.  And  in  March,  Brown 
President  Donald  F.  Hornig  and  his 
wife  took  a  ten-day  tour  of  Iran  at  the 
official  request  of  Dr.  Manuchehr 
Eghbal,  chairman  and  general  manag- 
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ing  director  of  the  National  Iranian  Oil 
Company. 

Officially,  Dr.  Hornig's  visit  was  to 
"explore  further  modes  of  cooperation" 
between  Brown  and  the  Abadan  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  (A.I.T.),  a  school  run 
by  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Company  in 
southern  Iran.  What  those  "modes  of 
cooperation"  might  translate  to  finan- 
cially was  uncertain  at  this  writing. 

Unlike  many  institutions  now  so- 
liciting sheikdoms  and  oil  companies. 
Brown  had  inihated  its  cooperative  ar- 
rangement with  the  Abadan  Institute 
long  before  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  The 
motives  for  such  early  cooperation  were 
catalogued  under  the  general  heading 
of  "goodwill"  by  Rodney  J.  Clifton, 
chairman  of  the  division  of  engineering 
and  one  of  six  Brown  professors  who 
have  traveled  to  Abadan  since  the 
agreement  became  a  formal  one  in  1972. 

Brown's  exchanges  with  Iran  actu- 
ally began  almost  a  decade  ago,  when 
Engineering  Professor  Joseph  Kestin 
was  invited  by  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment in  1967  to  accept  the  position  of 
advisor  to  the  Chancellor  of  Teheran 
University.  While  lecturing  on  engineer- 
ing education  during  1968,  Professor 
Kestin  was  introduced  to  Dr.  K.  Kormi, 
then  head  of  the  mechanical  engineer- 
ing department  at  Iran's  Aryamehr 
University  in  Teheran.  Dr.  Kormi  was 
impressed  with  what  Kestin  had  to  say, 
and  when  he  was  named  president  of 
the  Abadan  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1971,  he  wrote  to  the  Brown  professor 
suggesting  that  he  "look  into  the  possi- 
bility of  molding  between  A.I.T.  and  a 
reputable  university  in  the  U.S.  some 
sort  of  twinning  arrangement."  Kestin 
presented  the  idea  to  the  Brown  en- 
gineering division's  executive  commit- 
tee, which  in  April  1971  approved  the 
concept,  provided  such  a  link  would  not 
"involve  a  financial  drain  on  the  divi- 
sion of  engineering." 

Since  the  formal  agreement  be- 
tween Brown  and  A.I.T.  has  been  in  ef- 
fect, the  two  institutions  have  shared 
faculty  and  students  rather  frequently. 
Prof.  Joseph  Loferski  (formerly  head  of 
the  division  of  engineering)  lectured  at 
A.I.T.  in  1974,  followed  a  month  later 
by  Professor  Kestin.  Geology  Professor 
William  Chappie  spent  the  summer  of 
1973  at  A.I.T.;  Prof.  Richard  Dobbins  of 
engineering  spent  the  entire  second 
semester  of  the  1974-75  academic  year  at 
the  institute,  lecturing  and  teaching 
classes;  and  Professor  Clifton  visited 
there  for  ten  days  last  November. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  agreement, 
A.I.T.  professors  have  spent  their  sab- 
batic leaves  at  Brown,  and  chief  ad- 
ministrators have  lectured  here  and 
used  the  University  as  their  base  of  op- 
erations while  recruiting  faculty  in 
the  U.S.  Parviz  Payvar,  head  of  the 
mechanical  engineering  department  at 
A.I.T.,  has  served  as  a  visiting  associate 
professor,  and  Viliollah  Tahani  is  cur- 
rently a  visiting  assistant  professor  of 
engineering  here.  Seven  graduate  stu- 
dents from  A.I.T.  have  visited  Brown  — 
four  in  engineering,  one  in  applied 
mathematics,  and  two  in  economics. 

Engineering  Chairman  Clifton  says 
that  the  students  who  have  come  to 
Brown  from  A.I.T.  have  been  "very 
good,"  and  he  has  high  praise  for  what 
President  Kormi  is  trying  to  do  at  the  in- 
stitute. "Dr.  Kormi  is  an  energetic  and 
capable  person,  and  his  goal  is  to  make 
A.I.T.  the  best  technological  institute  in 
that  area  —  the  M.I.T.  or  the  Cal  Tech  of 
Iran,"  says  Clifton.  The  institute  has 
been  hampered  by  its  geography,  how- 
ever. Located  on  the  southernmost  part 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  A.I.T.  is  sur- 
rounded by  desert  and  suffers  through 
hot  summers.  "Most  people  would 
rather  go  to  Teheran,"  Clifton  explains, 
"so  one  of  A.I.T.'s  most  basic  problems 
is  staffing."  Brown  advises  the  Iranian 
school  on  its  recruiting  efforts  in  this 
country'  and  also  helps  with  curricular 
matters  as  the  school  broadens  its  edu- 
cational base.  Architectural  plans  for  an 
expansion  that  will  enable  the  institute 
to  double  its  enrollment  are  now  being 
processed,  and  the  school  has  added 
several  subspecialties  to  its  basic  en- 
gineering curriculum. 

Only  Brown,  Southern  Cal,  and 
England's  University  of  Manchester  are 
major  university  consultants  for  this 
ambitious  Iranian  institution.  And,  al- 
though Professor  Clifton  remains  mute 
on  the  possible  aftermath  of  President 
Hornig's  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  he  con- 
cedes, in  a  general  comment,  that  "all 
Arab  countries  are  now  viewed  as  able 
to  pay  their  way  educationally."      S.R. 


New  evidence  about 
Martin  Luther's  death 
found  in  the  John  Hay 

Martin  Luther,  leader  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation,  stirred  up  nearly  as 
much  controversy  when  he  died  in  1546 
as  he  did  when,  some  three  decades  ear- 
lier, he  nailed  his  famous  ninety-five 
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The  last  page  of  the  1545  hook  loith  the 
handu'rittm  note  about  Luther's  death. 


theses  to  the  church  door  in  Wittenberg. 
On  the  very  day  he  died.  Catholics  bent 
on  discrediting  the  reformer  published 
reports  that  Luther  had  been  the  victim 
of  apoplexy  or  had  hanged  himself.  But 
new  evidence  proving  that  Luther's 
death  was  peaceful,  not  sudden,  has 
been  turned  up  by  Carolyn  R.  Lenz  '73 
Ph.D.,  who  found  a  handwritten  ac- 
count of  Luther's  death  in  the  John  Hay 
Library.  The  note  was  scrawled  on  the 
last  page  of  a  1545  edition  of  an  essay  by 
Luther. 

Mrs.  Lenz,  an  associate  professor 
of  English  at  Rhode  Island  College  and 
wife  of  Brown  Philosoph\'  Professor 
John  Lenz,  translated  the  note  and 
summarized  her  findings  in  an  article 
published  by  Stanford  University.  In 
the  article,  Professor  Lenz  explains  that 
it  was  a  common  sixteenth-century  be- 
lief that  suicide  or  sudden  death,  with 
no  time  for  prayer,  was  a  sign  of  rejec- 
tion by  God  or  seizure  by  the  devil.  She 
points  out  that  although  no  reputable 
modern  Catholic  scholar  takes  seriously 
the  rumors  of  Luther's  violent  death, 
the  report  was  "totally  accepted  by  the 
Catholic  world  at  the  time  —  at  least 
publicly"  because  Catholics  had  an  ob- 
vious interest  in  proving  that  Luther 
"died  the  death  of  a  heretic." 

According  to  the  official  Lutheran 
account,  written  by  three  scholars  who 
were  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(Justus  Jonas,  Michael  Coelius,  and 
Johannes  Aurifaber),  Luther  died 
quietly,  after  praying  and  reaffirming 
his  faith  in  God.  Professor  Lenz  says  of 
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the  note  she  discovered  at  the  John  Hay: 
"Even  its  differences  from  the  eye- 
vkfitness  account  by  Luther's  friends  ver- 
ify the  accuracy  of  their  report  because 
the  Brown  manuscript,  written  on  the 
very  day  of  Luther's  death,  is  clearly  the 
work  of  a  simple  man,  moved  bv  the 
devastating  loss  of  his  spiritual  leader  to 
record  for  his  own  memory  Luther's  last 
words  as  he  either  heard  them  himself 
or  heard  them  reported." 

Whoever  wrote  the  note  must  have 
been  uneducated  by  sixteenth-century 
standards,  she  states,  "because  the 
Latin  used  in  one  sentence  is  really  gib- 
berish." The  number  of  lines  crossed 
out  and  words  changed  shows  that 
while  the  person  was  writing  hastily,  he 
was  doing  his  best  to  be  extremely  accu- 
rate. "His  amateur  reporting,  but  obvi- 
ous conscientiousness,  suggests  that 
the  writer  cannot  be  part  of  the  carefully 
planned  conspiracy  that  some  nine- 
teenth-century historians  imagined  to 
have  been  concocted  by  Jonas  to  deceive 
Luther's  followers,"  she  writes. 

The  note  details  Luther's  final  mo- 
ments —  how  he  complained  of  being  in 
great  pain  and  how  he  then  prayed, 
ending  with  "Three  times  'Lord  Jesus 
Christ  into  your  hands  I  commit.'  "  The 
manuscript  further  notes  that  Luther's 
friends  said  to  him,  "Dear  Doctor,  with 
you  (is|  the  Lord  Christ.  Do  you  intend 
to  continue  hanging  on  to  him?"  To 
which  Luther  replied  "yes,"  and  "de- 
parted thereafter." 

Professor  Lenz's  interest  in  mar- 
ginalia began  several  years  ago  when 
she  was  working  on  her  doctoral  disser- 
tahon  in  sixteenth-century  drama. 
While  examining  some  sixteenth- 
century  books  of  rhetoric  in  the  John 
Hay  Library,  she  came  across  a  frag- 
ment of  a  sixteenth-century  religious 
poem  written  on  the  endpaper  of  one  of 
the  books.  After  doing  research,  she 
learned  that  the  remainder  of  the  poem 
was  at  Oxford  University  and  that  the 
stanzas  she  had  discovered  at  Brown 
were  the  only  such  stanzas  in  existence. 
An  article  she  wrote  piecing  the  frag- 
ments together  was  published  by  Ox- 
ford University  in  1973. 

Curious  as  to  what  else  might  be 
written  on  endpapers  and  in  marginalia, 
she  obtained  special  permission  from 
Stuart  Sherman,  the  John  Hay's  head 
librarian,  to  have  free  access  to  the 
library's  sixteenth-century  collection. 
Her  thorough  search  of  that  collection, 
which  spanned  a  twelve-month  period. 


led  to  her  discovery  of  the  handwritten 
account  of  Luther's  death. 

In  discussing  her  research  on  the 
Luther  manuscript.  Professor  Lenz  says, 
"One  of  the  thrilling  things  for  me 
throughout  the  whole  project  [which 
was  partially  funded  by  a  grant  from  the 
Rhode  Island  College  Faculty  Research 
Fund]  was  its  ecumenicity,  in  contrast 
to  sixteenth-century  bigotry."  Jews, 
Catholics,  Missouri  Synod  Lutherans, 
German  Lutherans,  members  of  other 
Protestant  sects,  and  non-religious 
people  in  the  United  States  and  East 
Germany,  she  says,  all  played  a  part  in 
her  research  by  helping  her  obtain 
needed  information.  "One  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  project,  Winfried 
Schleiner  '65  A.M.,  '68  Ph.D.  (a  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis),  is  a  Catholic,  and  there  I  was  —  a 
Jew  —  sitting  with  him,  our  heads  to- 
gether, poring  over  a  work  about 
Luther." 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  studying 
the  past.  Professor  Lenz  adds,  is  that  it 
can  help  bring  people  together:  "The 
study  of  the  literature  and  history  of  the 
past  is  a  bond  that  crosses  religious,  na- 
tional, and  ideological  differences  and 
creates  a  hope  that  human  relations  can 
improve."  K.S. 


College  students  not  as 
interested  in  governance 
(that's  what  the  Times  says) 

If  the  truth  could  be  known,  there 
was  probably  more  than  one  Brown 
administrator  who  chuckled  his  way 
through  Sunday  breakfast  recently,  as 
he  read  the  front-page  story  in  the  Nezv 
York  Times  (March  28)  on  colleges  since 
the  sixties. 

Coming  only  two  days  after  a  stu- 
dent demonstration  on  the  Green  to 
protest  restricted  participation  in  the 
presidential  search  (see  page  2),  the  ar- 
ticle was  little  comfort  when  it  assured 
the  reader  that  "the  effort  to  give  stu- 
dents greater  participation  in  gover- 
nance has  gradually  become  less 
significant  as  young  people  on  many 
campuses  have  returned  to  a  mood  of 
acquiescence." 

It  would  seem  that  Brown's  is  an 
atypical  campus.  Last  year,  as  everyone 
recalls,  there  was  a  student  strike  and  a 
building  seizure  —  both  relics  of  the  six- 
ties. This  year,  students  have  flexed 
their  muscle  as  members  of  official  Uni- 
versity committees  reviewing  the 


Students  in  front  of  Manning:  A  New  York 
Times  story  proves  it's  hard  to  generalize. 

budget  and  as  full  members  of  the 
presidential  search.  They  have  also 
fueled  a  campus  debate  on  priorities  by 
insisting  that  the  New  Curriculum  be 
strengthened  at  the  expense  of  grad- 
uate education  and  research  (BAM, 
December). 

If  Times  reporter  Gene  Maeroff  is 
correct  in  his  analysis,  both  the  students 
and  the  administration  at  Brown  must 
be  blessed  with  more  patience  than 
their  counterparts  at  other  colleges.  He 
writes:  "Not  only  have  some  schools 
failed  to  keep  promises  made  to  stu- 
dents at  the  height  of  the  [sixties']  dis- 
turbances, but  the  students  have  also 
often  found  themselves  uninterested  in 
the  tedium  of  institutional  governance." 

In  other  campus  changes  that  have 
occurred  since  the  height  of  the  protest 
era,  however.  Brown  seems  to  be  fol- 
lowing suit,  though  perhaps  not  as 
wholeheartedly  as  some  schools. 

Grades  have  come  back  into  vogue, 
Maeroff  notes,  and  now  they  are  bigger 
and  better  than  ever.  So  good  are  the 
grades,  in  fact,  that  most  colleges  have 
begun  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the 
spreading  influence  of  "grade  inflation" 
(BAM,  May/June  1975).  The  University 
of  North  Carolina,  he  writes,  is  study- 
ing a  proposal  to  "devalue"  its  inflated 
grades  by  turning  A's  into  B's,  B's  into 
C's,  and  so  forth.  Yale  and  Stanford 
have  reinstituted  the  D  and  F  grades 
done  away  with  in  the  Vietnam  era. 
And  Harvard  is  tightening  its  standards 
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for  awarding  degrees  with  lionors,  after 
the  proportion  of  those  eligible  reached 
85  percent. 

Although  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
grade  inflation  also  exists  on  the  Brown 
campus,  no  one  knows  quite  how  to 
assess  its  impact.  The  opHon  of  taking  a 
satisfactory/no  credit  (S/NC)  grade, 
rather  than  a  letter  grade,  means  that  a 
percentage  of  the  student  body  has 
been  outside  the  grading  equation  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  years.  However,  the 
statistics  do  show  a  progressive  rise  in 
the  number  of  A's  and  a  drop  in  the 
number  of  C's.  (In  1962,  only  14  percent 
of  the  Brown  grades  were  A;  last  year, 
more  than  40  percent  were  A.) 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  jolt  to  the 
sixties'  reforms  has  been  the  steady 
abandonment  of  the  "pass-fail"  grading 
option  by  students  themselves.  The 
University  of  Chicago,  for  example,  re- 
ports a  whopping  75  percent  reduction 
in  the  number  of  students  availing 
themselves  of  the  option.  While  many 
schools,  such  as  Wisconsin,  are  re- 
evaluating their  pass-fail  policy,  others, 
such  as  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  have  done  away  with  pass- 
fail  altogether. 

The  Brown  story  is  similar,  with 
important  modifications.  While  the 
number  of  students  taking  a  majority  of 
their  courses  with  the  satisfactory/no 
credit  grading  option  has  fallen  from  52 
percent  in  1969  to  11.6  percent  this  year, 
the  percentage  of  total  University 
courses  taken  on  the  S/NC  option  —  63 
percent  in  1969  —  has  leveled  off  at 
around  30  percent  the  past  three  years. 

This  could  mean  that  students  are 
using  the  option  less  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  grades,  competition,  and  so 
forth,  and  more  as  a  way  to  experiment 
academically  without  risking  damage  to 
a  cumulative  grade  average.  Deans  and 
other  administrators  at  Brown  echo  the 
comments  of  author  Maeroff,  who  says, 
"Students  have  been  tending  to  avoid 
the  pass/fail  option  because  they  sus- 
pect, rightly  or  wrongly,  that  actual 
grades  may  look  better  on  the  tran- 
scripts accompanying  their  applications 
to  graduate  or  professional  schools." 
But  University  Registrar  Milton  Noble 
stresses  that  "we've  demonstrated  that 
Brown  students  can  gain  admission  to 
the  better  professional  schools  and 
graduate  schools  without  a  preponder- 
ance of  letter  grades." 

Whatever  their  motivation.  Brown 
students  are  losing  their  enchantment 
with  the  pass-fail  system.  When  the 


New  Curriculum  was  passed  in  1969,  40 
percent  of  the  student  body  elected  to 
take  all  of  their  courses  with  the  S/NC 
grading  option.  This  year,  only  7  per- 
cent felt  that  stronglv  about  the  lack  of 
grades.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
centage of  those  wanting  no  courses 
graded  pass/fail  has  risen  from  11  per- 
cent in  1969  to  30  percent  this  year. 

There  is,  however,  little  indication 
that  Brown's  student  body  wishes  to 
give  up  any  of  the  curricular  reforms 
granted  in  1969.  This  corresponds  with 
what  the  Times  found  to  be  true  on  most 
campuses.  "Policies  of  eased  admis- 
sions standards,  fewer  mandatory 
courses,  no  foreign  language  study,  and 
relaxed  graduation  requirements  have 
taken  hold  around  the  country,"  accord- 
ing to  the  March  28  article.  At  Brown,  in 
fact,  the  requirement  of  only  twenty- 
eight  courses  to  graduate  has  gradually 
resulted  in  lighter  courseloads.  While 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  student 
body  continues  to  take  the  normal 
courseload  of  four  courses  per  semester, 
last  fall,  for  the  first  time  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  New  Curriculum  in  1969, 
there  were  more  students  taking  light 
courseloads  (three  or  fewer  classes) 
than  there  were  students  taking  heavy 
courseloads  (five  classes).  The  percent- 
age of  students  enrolled  in  three  or 
fewer  classes  has  doubled  in  the  last  five 
years.  S.R. 

"We  wanted  to  do  some  real 
investigative  reporting" 

On  December  8,  Brown's  student 
radio  station,  WBRU,  broadcast  a  one- 
hour  documentary  detailing  more  than 
125  instances  of  brutality  at  a  state-run 
home  for  wayward  and  unwanted  chil- 
dren. The  script  read  like  a  gothic  horror 
tale:  children  had  been  beaten,  thrown 
against  walls  and  furniture,  burned 
repeatedly  with  lighted  cigarettes, 
dragged  by  their  hair,  stolen  from, 
forced  to  submit  to  homosexual  ad- 
vances, humiliated  in  grotesque  ways, 
and  forced  to  do  the  work  of  abusive, 
sometimes  alcoholic  "houseparents." 

It  was  not  a  pretty  story,  but  it  was 
effective.  Within  two  months  of  the 
WBRU  broadcast,  the  Patrick  O'Rourke 
Children's  Center  in  Providence  was  the 
subject  of  six  separate  investigations. 
The  Rhode  Island  attorney  general's 
office  and  the  state  police  were  looking 
into  the  WBRU  charges,  the  governor's 
office  was  studying  the  agency  that  runs 


WBRU's  iiivcftr^iitive  repwrters 
Ben  Weiser  (left)  and  Mark  Rosati. 

the  facility,  and  the  FBI  was  interested 
in  the  Children's  Center  as  a  site  of 
possible  civil  rights  violations. 

Ironically,  most  of  the  information 
that  two  enterprising  WBRU  reporters 
uncovered  in  their  three-month  investi- 
gation of  the  children's  home  was  al- 
ready on  the  public  record.  In  fact,  an  ad 
hoc  committee's  report,  detailing  the 
widespread  pattern  of  child  abuse  at  the 
center,  had  been  written  for  more  than  a 
year  and  had  already  been  hand- 
delivered  to  the  center's  management, 
the  state  agency  overseeing  the  center, 
and  the  governor's  office.  It  took  the 
Brown  students'  work  to  set  off  the 
chain  reaction  of  publicity  that  eventu- 
ally prompted  public  outrage  and  of- 
ficial action. 

"We  wanted  to  do  some  real  inves- 
tigative reporting,"  says  Benjamin 
Weiser  '76,  who,  along  with  Mark 
Rosati  '78,  plunged  into  the  Children's 
Center  story  not  knowing  how  inves- 
tigative their  reporting  would  become. 
"We  both  ended  up  dropping  a  course 
to  make  time  for  the  investigation,"  he 
says. 

Mark  had  been  tipped  off  about  the 
ad  hoc  committee  report  while  covering 
a  story  about  alleged  brutality  at  another 
state  correctional  institution.  When  he 
read  the  report  he  was  certain  that, 
should  the  allegations  prove  true,  he 
had  a  story.  He  and  Ben  Weiser  began 
interviewing  children,  employees,  so- 
cial workers,  and  others  at  the  center  in 
September.  Using  a  reporting  system 
that  required  two  witnesses  to  substan- 
tiate a  story,  they  were  able  to  corrobo- 
rate the  ad  hoc  committee's  report  and, 
in  addition,  document  further  instances 
of  child  abuse  at  the  center. 

Their  thirty-five  hours  of  taped  in- 
terviews and  more  than  400  pages  of 
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notes  helped  to  make  the  documentarv 
broadcast  a  shattering  emotional  experi- 
ence, as  this  passage  Irom  a  social 
worker,  James  Cuddy,  illustrates:  "This 
kid  from  Woonsocket  came  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Center  in  June  of  1974.  He  was 
like  a  little  fawn  —  totalh'  defenseless.  I 
watched  him  in  a  period  of  a  year  be  ut- 
terly destroyed.  He  was  homosexually 
abused  by  the  kids.  He  was  physically 
abused  by  the  houseparents.  This  is 
what  his  stay  in  the  Children's  Center 
did  for  him  in  just  one  year." 

The  chief  clinical  psychologist  for 
the  center,  Doris  Gurland,  was,  with 
Cuddv,  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee  whose  report  was 
ignored.  She  says  of  the  center:  "I  once 
recommended  to  a  high  school  class  that 
I  spoke  to  that  thev  should  make  out  a 
will  to  say  that  whatever  happens  to 
them,  people  must  swear  that  they 
would  never  allow  their  children  to  go 
to  the  Children's  Center.  It's  a  terrible 
place  for  children." 

What  is  especially  disturbing  about 
what  they  found  at  the  Children's 
Center,  say  Weiser  and  Rosati,  is  that 
the  children  who  are  sent  there  have 
done  nothing  wrong.  "Thev  aren't  the 
underaged  criminals  destined  for  the 
Boy's  Training  School,  or  older  teens 
who  plunder  the  community, "  the  re- 
porters say.  "They  are  wards  of  the  state 
—  products  of  broken  homes,  kids 
caught  out  of  school  too  often,  or  chil- 
dren whose  parents  simply  don't  want 
them  anv  more.  These  children  are  al- 
ready victims." 

The  impact  of  their  story  has  been 
gratifying,  says  Weiser.  It  was  picked 
up  by  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International,  and  it  inspired  con- 
centrated coverage  of  the  center  by  the 
local  Providence  media.  "We've  gotten 
letters  from  as  far  away  as  Tacoma, 
Washington,  about  the  story,"  Weiser 
notes.  "It  feels  good  to  have  done  some- 
thing that  produced  tangible  results." 

Rosati,  who  has  just  been  elected 
news  director  of  the  station,  notes  that 
the  reportorial  coup  coincides  with 
WBRU's  fortieth  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. "Most  of  us  feel  that  this  may  have 
been  one  of  the  station's  most  successful 
years,"  he  adds.  "Ratings  are  up;  more 
students  than  ever  have  been  involved 
in  production;  twenty  new  people  have 
been  on  the  air  this  year;  and  we've 
added  live  concerts  from  Newport  to 
our  programming."  This  summer,  the 
student-run  station  plans  to  continue  its 


tradition  of  in-depth  election  coverage 
with  live  feeds  from  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  conventions.  S.R. 

Two  Wrights  to  sing 
at  the  12th  Pops  Concert 

Two  products  of  the  Broadway 
stage  —  Martha  Wright  and  Bob  Wright 
—  will  be  the  vocalists  for  the  twelfth 
annual  Commencement  Pops  Concert 
June  5  on  the  College  Green.  Thev  will 
sing  with  the  Rhode  Island  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  Francis  Madeira  con- 
ducting. 

Martha  Wright  was  twice  selected 
to  succeed  Man,'  Martin  in  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein  musicals  on  Broadway, 
first  in  South  Pacific  and  then  in  Tfie 
Sound  of  Music.  When  the  Brown  Club  of 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Pembroke  College 
Club  of  Providence  staged  the  first  Pops 
Concert  in  1965,  Martha  Wright  was  the 
featured  vocalist.  She  returned  in  1968 
to  team  with  John  Raitt. 

Bob  Wright,  no  relation  to  Martha, 
made  his  Broadway  debut  in  Make  Mine 
Manhattan,  and  since  then  has  appeared 
in  a  variety  of  musicals,  including  Mt'rn/ 
Widow,  The  Sound  of  Music,  South  Pacific, 
and  Can  Can .  His  most  recent  Broadway 
appearance  came  in  the  dual  role  of 
Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote  in  Man  of  La 
Mancha. 

Tickets  for  the  Pops  are  priced  at 
$7.50  and  $4.50,  with  a  limited  number 
of  patron  tables  available  for  $120.  Re- 
served tables,  including  ten  tickets,  may 
be  purchased  for  $75  and  $45.  Requests 
for  tickets  should  be  mailed  to:  Pops 
Concert,  Box  1859,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.I.  02912.  Checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  Brown  Club  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Vernon  R.  Alden  '45  is  the  honor- 
ary chairman  of  the  Pops.  William  V. 
Polleys  III  '54  and  Aileen  Lawless  Ker- 
rigan'46  are  co-chairmen.  J.B. 

People  and  Programs 

n  Two  Brown  professors  who 
share  the  same  last  name  and  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  department  have  re- 
ceived awards  from  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Pub- 
lishers (ASCAP).  Professor  of  Music 
Ron  Nelson,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
since  1956  and  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment from  1963-73,  has  received  the 
ASCAP  award  every  year  since  1960. 
He  has  written  more  than  fifty  choral 
and  orchestral  works  and  recently  com- 


pleted a  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  commission.  Five  Pieces  for  Orches- 
tra After  Paintings  In/  Andrew  Wi/eth, 
which  was  presented  by  the  New 
Haven  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Feb- 
ruary. Paul  Nelson,  associate  professor 
of  music,  came  to  Brown  in  1964  and 
has  earned  the  ASCAP  award  every 
year  since  1961.  Paul  Nelson  is  known 
for  his  compositions  for  chorus,  or- 
chestra, and  chamber  ensembles  and  is 
currently  working  on  an  orchestral  ar- 
rangement commissioned  by  the 
Chicago  Civic  Orchestra,  the  training 
orchestra  for  the  Chicago  Symphony. 

n  Prof.  Phillip  J.  Stiles,  chairman 
of  the  physics  department  and  a  leading 
research  scientist  in  the  field  of  solid 
state  physics,  has  been  named  a  recip- 
ient of  the  Senior  U.S.  Scientist  Award 
by  the  Alexander  von  Humboldt  Foun- 
dation of  West  Germany.  Accompany- 
ing the  award  is  a  $25,000  grant,  which 
will  finance  a  year  of  research  for  Pro- 
fessor Stiles  at  the  Technischen  Univer- 
sitat  Miinchen  in  West  Germany.  Pro- 
fessor Stiles,  his  wife,  and  their  five 
children  will  leave  for  West  Germany  in 
July. 

n  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Mathematics  David  E.  Pingree,  an  ex- 
pert on  early  astronomical  and  astrolog- 
ical texts  written  in  Sanskrit,  Arabic, 
and  Latin,  has  been  named  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  The 
society,  which  is  dedicated  to  recogniz- 
ing "individuals  of  high  distinction  in  all 
fields  of  knowledge  and  public  life,"  has 
elected  fewer  than  4,000  members  since 
its  creation  in  1743  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Professor  Pingree  and  his  mentor. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  the  History  of 
Mathematics  Otto  Neugebauer,  are 
among  a  handful  of  scholars  world- 
wide who  are  studying  early  Near 
Eastern  and  European  texts  in  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  transmission  of  as- 
tronomical and  mathematical  knowl- 
edge from  pre-Christian  civilizations 
through  the  Middle  Ages. 

D  Assistant  Professor  of  Asian 
History  Eric  Widmer  has  been  named 
executive  officer  for  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  the  faculty  and  academic  affairs. 
In  his  new  post.  Professor  Widmer  will 
assist  Acting  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and 
Academic  Affairs  Maurice  Glicksman 
in  the  administrative  oversight  of  aca- 
demic departments  and  programs  of  in- 
struction, including  budgets  and  faculty 
appointments. 
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Hockey:  A  trip 
to  the  nationals 

Dick  Toomey  half  walked  and 
half  skidded  off  the  ice  after  joining 
his  squad  in  an  impromptu  celebra- 
tion near  the  cage  following  Brown's 
ECAC  sudden-death  5-4  victory  over 
Dartmouth  at  Meehan  Auditorium  in 
March.  Then,  as  the  Bruin  coach 
reached  the  players'  bench,  he  turned  to 
the  student  section  and  raised  his  hands 
over  his  head,  clasped  in  the  traditional 
victory  salute  of  the  prize  ring.  The 
crowd,  still  on  its  feet  cheering  and  ap- 
plauding some  three  minutes  after  the 
game's  dramatic  conclusion,  responded 
to  Toomey's  gesture  with  a  renewed 
roar. 

For  Brown  hockey  fans,  there  was 
much  to  roar  about  in  the  1975-76  cam- 
paign. After  a  mid-season  slump  that 
saw  the  Bears  lose  consecutive  games  to 
Harvard,  Providence,  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Brown  won  thirteen  straight 
games  (the  longest  winning  streak  in 
the  school's  history),  captured  its  first 
Ivy  League  title  since  1964-65,  advanced 
to  the  finals  of  the  ECAC  playoffs  at  the 
Boston  Garden,  and  earned  a  trip  to  the 
NCAAs  in  Denver  and  a  shot  at  the  na- 
tional title. 

There  were  other  moments  to 
savor.  Co-Capt.  Bill  Gilligan,  a  junior 
center  from  Beverly,  Mass.,  was  se- 
lected to  the  Ail-American  first  team. 
He  and  goalie  Kevin  McCabe,  also  a 
junior,  were  named  to  the  All-East 
squad  and  were  joined  by  classmate  Bob 
Mcintosh,  a  center,  on  the  All-New 
England  team.  These  three,  plus  de- 
fenseman  Tom  Bothwell,  made  the  All- 
Ivy  first  team. 

A  man  who  plays  the  game  at  both 
ends  of  the  ice,  Gilligan  won  the  Ivy 
League  scoring  title  with  thirty-eight 
points  (just  short  of  the  league  record  of 
forty-one)  and  was  the  East's  leading 
scorer  wdth  seventy-one  points.  With 
one  season  still  to  play,  Gilligan  has 
climbed  to  ninth  place  in  the  all-time 
scoring  list  with  113  points. 

The  5'  11",  175-pound  Gilligan  also 
broke  a  pair  of  Brown  records  that  had 
been  on  the  books  for  twenty-five  years. 
His  seventy-four  points  and  fifty-one 
assists  topped  the  old  single-season 


Mike  Flanagan  scores  a  goal  against  Clarkson. 

marks  of  seventy  and  forty-six,  respec- 
tively, set  by  Don  Sennott  '52. 

Brown's  final  record  of  22-6  rep- 
resented the  most  victories  ever  re- 
corded by  the  school,  edging  Coach  Jim 
Fullerton's  1964-65  team,  which  ended 
21-9.  And  only  one  hockey  team  has 
ever  recorded  a  better  percentage  than 
this  year's  group.  The  1930-31  team  of 
Wes  Moulton,  Eddie  Crane,  Alden 
Walls,  and  company  ended  9-1  (.900). 

Prior  to  the  start  of  the  season,  not 
too  many  people  thought  that  the 
Brown  team  would  be  going  to  Denver 
this  year.  It  was  a  young  squad  com- 
posed of  five  freshmen,  four  sopho- 
mores, eight  juniors,  and  only  four 
seniors.  Most  hockey  observers  felt  that 
the  Bears  were  still  a  year  away.  Even 
Toomey  was  cautious.  "I  think  we'll 
win  a  few  more  than  we  did  last  year," 
he  said  in  November. 

In  between  the  5-4  loss  to  Boston 
College  in  the  season's  opener  and  the 
9-2  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity in  the  ECAC  finals  at  the  Boston 
Garden,  Brown  won  twenty-two  of 
twenty-six  hockey  games.  And  even 
though  Bill  Gilligan  was  the  East's  lead- 
ing scorer,  the  team  didn't  rely  on  any 
one  man  to  carry  the  load.  Perhaps  the 
team's  greatest  strength  was  that  it  had 
so  many  men  up  front  who  could  put 
the  puck  in  the  cage. 

The  11-4  rout  of  Yale  provided  an 
example  of  the  team's  scoring  balance, 
with  ten  men  accounting  for  the  eleven 


goals.  Against  Northeastern,  eight  men 
were  responsible  for  the  nine  goals, 
while  in  the  two  late-season  victories 
over  Dartmouth,  six  men  scored  seven 
goals  in  one,  and  seven  different 
players  accounted  for  eight  goals  in  the 
other. 

The  balanced  scoring  is  further 
documented  in  a  breakdown  of  the  top 
three  lines.  The  top  unit  down  the 
shetch  of  Bill  Gilligan  (23-51-74)  at 
center,  sophomore  Skip  Stovern 
(13-8-21)  at  left  wing,  and  freshman  Jim 
Bennett  (8-9-17)  at  right  wing  accounted 
for  112  points.  Yet,  the  second  line  was 
even  more  productive.  Junior  center 
Bob  Mcintosh  (24-37-61),  junior  left 
wing  Mike  Flanagan  (15-13-28),  and 
senior  right  wing  and  co-captain  Bob 
Marrs  (9-19-28)  accounted  for  117 
points. 

Even  though  Brown's  third  unit 
was  frequently  used  as  a  checking  line, 
it  compiled  69  points.  This  unit  was 
centered  by  freshman  Dave  Roberts 
(14-17-31),  with  junior  Mark  Charest 
(6-17-13)  at  left  wing  and  junior  Wayne 
Lucky  (12-13-25)  on  the  right  side. 
Three  other  forwards  played  exten- 
sively and  contributed  to  the  team's 
balance.  Junior  Bill  Lukewich  had 
eighteen  points,  even  though  he  missed 
part  of  the  season  with  a  separated 
shoulder,  sophomore  Paul  Stevenson 
accounted  for  fifteen  points,  and  senior 
Greg  Vezzosi  had  four  points. 

Even  Brown's  defensemen  got  into 
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the  scoring  act  with  some  frequency. 
The  top  scoring  unit  included  sopho- 
more Tim  Bothvvell  (12-22-34)  and 
senior  Jack  Ahem  (2-7-9).  A  second 
tandem  of  senior  Tom  Colehour  (4-9-13) 
and  freshman  Mike  MastruUo  (3-12-15) 
accounted  for  twentv-eight  points, 
while  a  third  combination  of  freshman 
Ken  Shepherd  (1-11-12)  and  junior  Jim 
Lundquist  (2-9-11)  put  h\'enty-three 
points  on  the  board. 

In  the  stretch  run,  it  seemed  as 
though  Brown  had  a  different  hero  in 
every  game.  Coach  Toomey's  men  had 
a  "must"  meeting  with  Providence  Col- 
lege on  Fehruars'  25,  where  a  victory 
would  guarantee  home-ice  advantage  in 
the  ECAC  playoffs.  Skip  Stovern  came 
through  with  a  pair  of  goals  in  that  4-2 
victory  and  knocked  the  Friars  out  of 
the  ECACs. 

Three  nights  later.  Brown  faced  a 
red-hot  Dartmouth  team  at  Meehan  in  a 
game  that  could  gain  at  least  a  share  of 
the  Ivy  League  title  for  the  Bruins.  Gil- 
ligan  had  a  pair  of  key  goals  in  that  one. 
The  Ivy  title  was  clinched  the  following 
Tuesday  in  a  10-4  romp  at  Yale,  with 
Gilligan  supplying  five  assists  and 
Toomey  bringing  along  the  champagne 
for  a  post-game  locker-room  celebra- 
tion. In  the  final  game  of  the  regular 
season,  Jim  Bennett  was  the  hero,  tip- 
ping home  a  blue-line  shot  in  overtime 
to  give  Brown  an  8-7  decision  over 
Dartmouth  at  Hanover. 

In  the  opening  round  of  the 
ECACs,  Brown  and  Dartmouth  met 
again —  for  the  third  time  in  ten  days. 
One  of  the  season's  heaviest  snow 
storms  didn't  prevent  a  full  house  at 
Meehan.  As  someone  said,  it  was  like 
New  Year's  Eve,  with  the  Brown  Band 
sending  up  red,  yellow,  and  blue  bal- 
loons before  the  game,  and  both  the 
Brown  and  Dartmouth  bands  rocking 
the  small  arena  with  renditions  of  col- 
lege songs  —  and  a  few  classical  selec- 
tions. 

Brown  rallied  from  a  3-1  second- 
period  deficit  to  take  a  4-3  lead  into  the 
final  minute  of  the  game,  only  to  see  the 
Big  Green  tie  things  with  the  Bears 
shorthanded.  Eight  minutes  along  into 
the  sudden  death.  Skip  Stovern  scored 
on  a  set-up  from  Gilligan.  Ironically, 
Stovern,  the  high-scoring  left  wing, 
hadn't  had  a  single  point  against  Dart- 
mouth in  141  minutes  of  plav  this  sea- 
son. 

While  the  crowd  stood  applauding, 
reluctant  to  leave,  the  Brown  Band 
paraded  into  the  locker  room  playing 


"Ever  True  To  Brown."  Toomev  sa- 
vored the  moment  and  then  went  back 
to  his  office  and  pulled  out  a  pencil  and 
some  paper.  It  would  be  Brown  and 
Cornell  three  nights  later  in  the  ECAC 
semifinals  at  the  Boston  Garden.  His 
preparations  had  begun. 

Never  in  its  history  had  Brown  de- 
feated its  old  nemesis  Cornell  three 
times  in  one  season.  So  the  7-2,  9-6,  7-2 
Bruin  victories  this  season  rankled  the 
Cornell  coach.  "There's  no  way,"  he 
told  the  Boston  press,  "that  a  good  team 
can  lose  to  another  team  four  straight 
times.  And  Cornell  is  a  good  team."  De- 
spite this  lesson  in  philosophy.  Brown 
won  with  relative  ease,  6-2. 

The  finals  were  something  else 
again.  Brown  was  in  against  the  East's 
number-one  team,  Boston  University, 
regarded  by  some  as  one  of  the  finest 
college  hockey  teams  ever  put  together. 
The  Terriers  won  it,  9-2,  scoring  four 
short-handed  goals.  But  forty-eight 
hours  later  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  invited  both  BU  and 
Brown  to  represent  the  East  at  the  na- 
tional finals  in  Denver. 

This  was  Brown's  third  invitation  to 
the  nationals.  Coach  Wes  Moulton's 
fine  1950-51  team  (18-6)  defeated  Col- 
orado College,  the  defending  national 
champions,  8-4,  before  losing  to 
Michigan,  7-1,  in  the  finals.  That  team 
featured  Don  Sennott,  Ail-American 
wing  Bobby  Wheeler,  and  the  tourney's 
MVP,  goalie  Don  Whiston.  In  1965, 
Coach  Jim  Fullerton's  team,  led  by  two- 
time  All-American  Bob  Gaudreau, 
Terry  Chapman,  and  Leon  Bryant  par- 
hcipated  in  the  NCAAs,  which  were 
held  at  Meehan,  losing  to  Michigan 
Tech,  4-0,  and  North  Dakota,  9-5. 

Although  the  youthful  Bruins 
weren't  given  much  of  a  chance  in  the 
opener  at  Denver  against  the  nation's 
top  team,  Michigan  Tech  (33-8),  a  high- 
scoring  group  composed  mostly  of 
Canadians  and  Minnesota  products, 
Toomey's  men  came  within  a  missed 
shot  on  an  open  net  and  4:10  of  what 
might  have  been  the  greatest  upset  in 
the  school's  history. 

With  fewer  than  five  minutes  left. 
Brown  had  rallied  from  a  4-3  deficit  to 
take  a  6-4  lead  on  a  pair  of  goals  by 
Gilligan  and  one  by  Mcintosh.  Still 
pressing.  Brown  had  the  goalie  flat  on 
the  ice,  but  Stoven  missed  the  open  net 
and  a  possible  7-4  lead.  The  Huskies 
fought  back,  scoring  twice  in  the  final 
4:10  when  Brown  defensemen  fell  down 
in  their  own  zone.  Brown  completely 


dominated  the  first  overtime,  outshot 
Tech,  12-1,  but  couldn't  score.  Michigan 
ended  things  at  2:13  of  the  second  over- 
time. 

Minnesota  upset  Boston  Univer- 
sity, 4-2,  and  so  the  Bears  had  their 
third  shot  of  the  year  against  the  Ter- 
riers. This  time  Brown  beat  its  nemesis, 
8-7,  when  senior  Greg  Vezzosi  stole  a 
pass  and  rifled  a  shot  into  the  BU  net 
with  three  minutes  left.  The  victory 
brought  the  Bears  home  with  a  split,  the 
complete  respect  of  the  Denver  fans, 
and  the  hope  that  maybe  next  year  the 
team  would  go  all  the  way. 

On  other  sports  fronts,  junior  Brian 
Saunders  of  New  York  City  won  the  Ivy 
League  basketball  scoring  title  and  was 
named  to  the  All-Ivy  first  team,  while 
leading  the  Bears  to  a  5-8  Ivy  record  and 
a  fifth-place  finish.  The  Bruins  closed  at 
home  by  defeating  Dartmouth,  71-69,  in 
overtime  on  a  twenty-frwo-foot  bomb  by 
sophomore  Tom  Farrell  and  then  romp- 
ing over  Harvard,  101-86. 

All  but  one  member  of  this  year's 
team  will  return  next  season,  and  help 
is  expected  from  a  freshman  team  that 
ended  its  season  at  14-4.  Pete  Harrell,  a 
playmaker  and  scorer,  should  be  of  im- 
mediate help  to  the  varsity  at  guard, 
as  should  several  rangy  front-line 
operators,  especially  Chuck  Mack,  the 
freshman  team's  leading  scorer,  and 
Bruce  "Dusty"  Rhodes. 

The  women's  basketball  team  set 
an  all-time  scoring  record  with  an  84-47 
victory  over  Tufts  and  ended  its  season 
at  13-7.  Sara  Deidrick,  Nancy  Fuld, 
Laurie  Raymond,  Karen  Joyce,  and 
Lynn  Johnson  were  the  starters. 

Competing  in  the  Easterns  for  the 
first  time.  Brown  finished  tenth  but  set 
several  school  records  in  swimming. 
Relay  records  fell  in  both  the  400-yard 
medley  relay  (Ed  Leach,  Zdravko  Div- 
jak,  Tim  Wallace,  and  Warren  Strud- 
wick),  3:34.14,  and  the  800-yard  free- 
style relay  (Wallace,  Scott  Bernard,  Ed 
Goracy,  and  Pete  Campbell),  7:00.41. 
Richard  Burrows  took  a  sixth  in  the  200 
individual  medley  in  a  school  record  of 
1:58.34,  and  Divjak  set  a  Brown  record 
of  1:00.04  in  placing  ninth  in  the  100 
breaststroke. 

Laurie  Emerson  placed  in  two 
events  and  Noel  Keefer  in  one  at  the 
women's  Eastern  Swimming  Cham- 
pionships. Emerson  was  twelfth  in  the 
500  freestyle  and  eighth  in  the  200  but- 
terfly, while  Keefer  finished  tenth  in  the 
one-meter  diving. 
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C\f\    '^^  ^^^^  ^''^  '^°''^  ''^  ^^"^ 

V/O       reunion  on  Saturday,  June  5,  with 
a  luncheon  in  the  Refectory  at  12:30  p.m.  The 
women  of  Pembroke  '06  have  been  asked  to 
join  the  men  for  this  luncheon  and  one  of 
them,  Ethel  Collcij  Fletcher,  has  indicated  she 
will  attend.  Beulah  SheMon  Bt'//ou's  '07,  widow 
of  Shi  Bellows  and  an  honorary  member  of 
1906,  also  wiU  be  present.  Henni  Carpenter  is 
making  arrangements  for  the  affair,  assisted 
by  Steve  Wright.  The  luncheon  will  be  paid 
for  bv  the  class. 

*!  ^        Edith  Coohdge  Hart  was  recently 
J.vJ        honored  by  the  Rhode  Island  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Women  for  her  con- 
tribution to  the  arts.  She  was  the  first  woman 
to  work  as  a  radio  announcer  in  the  United 
States.  Edith  lives  in  Providence. 

*!  C  EUnor  Randall  Dornmn's  home, 
A.  J  Foster  Farm  in  Foster,  R.I.,  served 
as  the  setting  for  a  number  of  location  shots 
for  the  first  episodes  of  "The  Adams  Chroni- 
cles," currently  being  shown  on  public  TV. 
She  reports  that  the  sheep-barn  is  attracting 
visitors  from  far  and  wide. 

^  "I         Dr.  William  ].  Nairn  has  been 
^  A.       retired  since  1961,  although  he  did 
have  a  practice  in  Cranston  from  October 
1974  to  October  1975.  "Still  making  house 
calls,"  he  says.  Dr.  Nairn  was  selected  for  the 
Who's  Who  Honorarv'  Society  of  America 
and  will  be  listed  in  the  group's  1976  edition. 

Ed  Thornton  reports  that  in  January  he 
began  his  fifty-sixth  year  in  serving  a  pas- 
torate, having  held  two  posts  in  New  York, 
two  in  Vermont,  and  hvo  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  latter  including  a  student  pastorate.  His 
current  "in  retirement"  assignment  is  at  the 
United  Baptist  Church  on  Smith  St.,  Provi- 
dence. Ed  is  a  resident  of  Rumford,  R.I. 

Pauline  Barrcu'i  Hiiglies,  class  president, 
reminds  everyone  that  in  addition  to  the  full 
program  of  University  events  planned  for  the 
Reunion  Weekend,  there  will  also  be  a  spe- 
cial class  luncheon  on  Saturday,  June  5,  and 
a  get-together  at  Pauline's  house  on  Sunday. 
Do  attend. 

^ /t        Clarence  Chaffee,  one  of  the  most 
^^E       consistent  of  the  top-ranked  senior 
tennis  players  in  the  U.S.  for  the  past  five 
years,  captured  the  men's  over-75  division 
of  the  Bath  and  Racquets  Seniors  Invitational 
Tournament  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  in  February. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  Mazet,  jr.  (USNR- ' 
Ret.),  has  been  elected  deputy  governor  of 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  state  of 
California.  He  lives  in  Santa  Monica. 

jack  Monk  has  a  new  address  in  Sarasota, 
Fla.;  Apt.  204,  Stickney  Point  Rd. 

^  C        Doris  Goff,  widow  of  Allvrt  F. 
^m  \J       Goff,  has  moved  to  Stone  Gate, 
Apt.  7A,  33  Bullocks  Point  Ave.,  Riverside, 
R.I.  02915. 

Warren  C.  Johnson,  professor  of  chemis- 
try and  vice-president  emeritus  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  Chicago,  is  living  in  retirement  at 
946  Bellclaire,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
49506. 

Barbara  P.  McCarthy,  professor  emeritus 
of  Greek  at  Wellesley  College,  is  teaching  a 
course  on  "Masterpieces  of  Greek  Storytell- 
ing and  Drama"  this  semester  for  the  Open 
College,  the  continuing  education  program 
of  Pine  Manor  Junior  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 

^  Q        Dr.  Seebert  Coldowsky,  Provi- 
^O       dence,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Interagency  Council  on 
Smoking. 

Jack  Heffernan,  former  athletic  director 
and  coach  at  Brown,  was  honored  recently 
by  his  former  students  at  Green  Mountain 
Junior  College,  where  he  coached  and  taught 
prior  to  coming  back  to  Brown  in  1949.  Jack 
and  Dorothy  live  in  Norwood,  R.I.,  "a  spot 
that  is  handy  to  a  variety  of  golf  courses." 

Frank  K.  Singiser,  retired  financial  and 
business  editor  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System,  is  living  at  60  Barker  St.,  Mount 
Kisco,  N.Y. 

^  Q       Stci'c  Carteton,  retired  since 
^  Z7       1969  from  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  is  living  at  41  Buckingham  Dr.,  North 
Leisure  Knoll,  Lakehurst,  N.J.  "We  spend 
the  winter  months  in  North  Port,  Fla.,  at  the 
very  southern  edge  of  Sarasota  County,"  he 
says.  "In  the  between  time.  Donna  and  1 
enjoy  motor  travel  to  visit  our  daughter  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  our  son  in  Rochester, 
N.Y." 

Homer  P.  Smith  took  a  two-week  Audu- 
bon Society  tour  to  Alaska  last  July  and  fol- 
lowed that  with  a  two-month  auto  trip 
through  the  Southern  states  this  winter. 
Now  in  retirement.  Homer  lives  at  66 
Strathmore  Rd.,  Cranston,  R.I. 

'2  f\       Warren  C.  Henry  reports  that  he 
(J  U       is  retired  and  living  at  2924  W. 
Sunnyside  Dr.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

'2  "I         Walter  H.  Howard  says  that  he 
J  JL       is  now  living  in  retirement  at  16 
Royal  Crest  Dr.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
01845. 

Mani  Brooks  Waterman  retired  in  June 
from  her  position  at  Helen  Keller  Middle 
School  in  Easton,  Conn. ,  bringing  to  a  close  a 
teaching  career  that  covered  t\venty-three 
years.  She  taught  for  three  years  in  Pawtuck- 
et,  R.I.,  after  graduation  and  prior  to  her 
marriage  to  Raymond  Waterman.  She  spent 
part  of  the  next  twenty  years  bringing  up  her 
two  children,  Barbara  and  John,  and  went 
back  to  teaching  in  1955.  At  various  times, 
she  taught  third  grade,  ninth  grade,  and  at 
the  junior  high  school  in  Easton. 

Max  Ziisman  has  been  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Waterbury  Foundry  in 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Eleanor  Smith  and  her  committee  have 
arranged  for  Reunion  Weekend  activities  to 
begin  on  Friday,  June  4,  with  a  cocktail  party 
at  Rose  Miller  Roitnian's  home,  to  continue 


with  a  luncheon  at  Carr's  on  Saturday,  and 
to  culminate  with  a  brunch  on  Sunday  at  the 
home  and  garden  of  Mabelle  Ciillen  and  Hope 
Pettey. 

^^        Rabbi  HiiroML.  Celfman  retired 
vJ  J       Dec.  31  from  Temple  Beth  Israel  in 
Macon,  Ga.  During  his  last  service  there, 
Rabbi  Gelfman  officially  blessed  and  named 
his  first  grandson,  six-month-old  Joshua 
Mark  Lamkin.  Since  coming  to  Macon  in 
1957,  he  has  been  one  of  the  city's  leading 
citizens,  serving  as  one  of  the  first  board 
members  of  the  Family  Service  Society,  as 
the  first  non-Christian  president  of  the 
Macon  Ministerial  Association,  and  as  or- 
ganizer of  the  interdenominational  Institute 
of  Religion,  an  annual  lecture  series  now  in 
its  eighth  year. 

O  /|        Edith  Abraams  is  administrative 
v3  j!       associate  with  the  Hebrew  Re- 
habilitation Center  for  the  Aged,  Roshndale, 
Mass. 

William  S.  Brines,  administrative  vice- 
president  at  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital, 
Newton,  Mass.,  is  the  first  recipient  of  the 
George  L.  White  Award,  honoring  members 
of  the  hospital  community  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  hospital.  The  hospital's  board 
of  governors  voted  to  select  Brines  for  the 
award  "in  recognition  of  his  twenty-two 
years  of  service  as  administrative  vice- 
president  and  his  devoted  and  effective 
leadership,  which  has  brought  Newton- 
Wellesley  to  its  present  eminence  as  one  of 
the  finest  community  hospitals  in  the  coun- 
try." 

John  M.  Cross  of  Jamestown,  R.I.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Yacht  Architects 
and  Brokers  Association  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
is  a  partner  in  the  yacht  brokerage  firm  of 
Farnum  &  Gross,  of  Bristol  and  Jamestown. 

Kathleen  McKay  and  Mary  McKay  are 
both  retired  and  living  at  65  Cactus  St., 
Providence. 

O  /^        Reunion  Chairman  Al  Owens  re- 
J  \j       ports  that  initial  returns  indicate 
that  those  returning  for  the  40th  will  be 
socializing  with  the  likes  otLund,  Nicholson, 
Waite,  Soforenko,  Whytc,  Holt.  Applcyard.  Giles, 
Dooley,  O'Reilly,  Cadwgan,  Neal,  and  many 
more  of  your  old  classmates.  If  you  haven't 
signed  up,  do  it  now  for  June  4-7. 

O  O       Henn/  W.  Anderson,  who  retired 
vU  CJ       from  governmental  service  in  1965, 
is  a  part-time,  self-employed  accountant. 
He's  living  at  7  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
City  10010. 

Alfred  S.  Howes  is  managing  director  of 
Employee  Incentive  Plans  of  America, 
benefit  consultants  and  insurance  sales  and 
service,  in  New  York  Citv.  He  is  living  in 
Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

O  fl       The  Rev.  Alvin  D.  Johnson  has 
J  3^        retired  and  is  living  at  302 
Gooseberry  Rd.,  Wakefield,  R.l.  02879. 
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/I  "I  Advance  reservations  for  the 
rt  -I.  big  35th  reunion  are  pouring  in 
from  all  sections  of  the  countr\'.  If  vou  have 
not  as  vet  sent  in  your  reservation,  do  so  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  we  mav  solidify  our 
plans.  We  look  forward  to  greeting  one  and 
all  on  campus  come  June  4. 

Clifford  S.  Guslnfsoii  has  been  re-elected 
president  for  a  second  one-year  term  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Chapter  of  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America,  Inc.  He's 
president  of  Frank  N.  Gustafson  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  Providence. 

Howard  A.  Wciiier  is  manager  of  Lambert 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Warwick,  R.I.  Lambert 
makes  costume  jewelry  for  women. 

Charlie  Weisbccker  and  Javne  Welch  were 
married  Nov.  25,  1975,  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
where  they  live.  For  many  years,  Charlie  was 
with  Ford  Motor  Co.  as  a  marketing  analyst. 
Jayne  is  on  the  music  faculty  at  Jacksonville 
University. 

/I  ^        Members  of  the  class  held  their 
TT^B       annual  mid-winter  hockey  get- 
together  the  night  of  the  Brown-Dartmouth 
game  at  Meehan  Auditorium  on  Feb.  28. 
Those  in  attendance  included:  Bob  Rocku'ell, 


Bernie  Bell,  John  Sapinsley,  Cus  Saunders,  Bonzi 
Angelone,  Hoivie  Arnold,  Bud  Gilhane,  Tom  Buf- 
fum,  Tom  Ahem,  and  joe  Locketl. 

/t  ^t  Kenneth  D.  Baltou  has  been 
TIkJ  named  president  of  Burlington  In- 
dustries' Chemical  Division  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.  He  held  research  and  management  po- 
sitions with  a  number  of  firms  before  joining 
Burlington  Chemical  in  1962  as  a  manufactur- 
ing chemist. 

/I  /I        Dr.  Robert  C.  Hayes  is  director 
rt  j!       of  Community  Medical  Services  in 
Pawtucket,  R.I.  According  to  the  Pnu'fucAt'/ 
Tunes,  he  has  been  the  "chief  guardian"  of 
the  city's  health  for  the  past  decade.  Dr. 
Hayes  is  credited  with  establishing  the 
mobile  health  van  that  tours  the  schools, 
screening  the  students  for  sight  and  hearing 
problems  and  providing  dental  treatment. 
The  Tufts  Medical  School  graduate  also  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  school  health  program  and 
for  evaluating  housing  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  fit  for  human  habitation.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Chapter 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Family  Practi- 
tioners. 


Paul  Revere  Rides  Again 

(With  abject  apologies  to  the  Muse  of  Poetry) 

Anyone  know  the  name  of  Paul  Revere's  horse? 

The  name  of  mine  is  Pegasus,  of  course. 

Paul  and  his  steed  won  lasting  renown 

Riding  "through  every  Middlesex  village  and  town." 

But  my  horse  must  bound  through  state  after  state 

From  College  Hill  to  the  Golden  Gate, 

With  flying  hooves  and  aim  adroit 

To  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Detroit, 

Not  to  mention  such  places,  forsooth, 

As  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Miami,  Duluth  — 

Whether  the  road  be  smooth  or  stony  in 

Town  or  city  where  dwells  a  Brunonian, 

Urban,  suburban,  or  living  in  the  sticks, 

Pegasus  hastens  to  summon  the  class  of  '26. 

Arise!  Assemble  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 

Let  no  obstacles  whatever  stump  us. 

Dig  down,  send  check!  —  a  pretty  penny'll 

Guarantee  joy  in  your  semi-centennial. 

Set  the  burglar  alarm,  lock  up  your  houses. 

Pack  up  your  clothes,  pick  up  your  spouses. 

Come  by  car,  by  bus,  or  load  your  bag  on 

A  train,  plane,  stagecoach,  or  wagon, 

For  this  is  your  50th,  not  a  year,  God  wot. 

To  let  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

But  called  to  mind  in  happy  mood 

For  the  heart's  refreshment  in  youth  renewed. 

Though  Age  with  a  wrinkle  or  two  dares  stamp  us. 

Let's  return  to  our  years  on  the  campus. 

Return  to  the  Hill  where  sits  Mother  Brunonia  — 

What  if  we're  thinner,  balder,  or  bonia? 

Let's  up  and  spit  in  Time's  watery  eye 

And,  reunited,  defy  the  days  marching  by! 

—  I.  J.  Kapstein  '26 


A   C       Genevieve  Guillet  Andersen,  of 
Tt  \J       Philadelphia,  former  assistant  pro- 
gram director  of  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Chapter, 
has  been  named  director  of  volunteer  serv- 
ices at  Woodhaven  Center,  a  first-of-its-kind 
cooperative  venture  between  Temple  Uni- 
versity and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  provide  short-term  rehabilitative 
services  for  retarded  people. 

Margaret  Freeman  is  director  of  the 
freshman  English  program  at  William  and 
Mary  College  in  Williamsburg,  Va.  She  holds 
degrees  in  English  literature  and  music  from 
Smith  and  Middleburv. 

Betty  Horenstein  Pickett,  a  Washington, 
D.C.,  psychologist,  is  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health's  Division  of 
Special  Mental  Health  Programs.  Recently, 
she  received  the  distinguished  service  award 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  & 
Welfare,  the  highest  recognition  HEW  gives 
to  an  employee.  As  the  highest  ranking 
woman  with  NIMH,  Betty  was  one  of  ten 
honorees  to  receive  the  award,  being  cited 
for  her  "dedication  to  promoting  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  mental  health  research 
programs  ...  to  help  mental  health  profes- 
sionals better  understand  and  alleviate  men- 
tal illness."  As  division  director,  Betty  has 
been  responsible  for  administering  research 
and  training  programs  in  the  areas  of  child 
and  family  mental  health,  crime  and  delin- 
quency, metropolitan  mental  health,  and 
mental  health  of  the  aged.  Betty  is  serving  as 
acting  director  of  the  division  of  Extramural 
Research  Programs. 

SoniaB.  Swanson,  ofTonawanda,  N.Y., 
has  been  elected  to  the  national  nominating 
committee  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women. 

/I  /T        Don  R.  Beittel  is  president  of 
TC  t/       Bloomcraft,  Inc.,  a  decorative 
home  furnishings  firm  in  New  York  City. 
He's  living  in  Cinnaminson,  N.J. 

jean  Campbell  has  been  elected  a  cor- 
porator of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Five 
Cents  Savings  Bank.  A  resident  of  Fair- 
haven,  Mass.,  Jean  has  been  director  of  the 
YMCA  in  New  Bedford  since  1968.  She  is 
president  of  the  Interchurch  Council  of 
Greater  New  Bedford  and  a  member  of  the 
CETA  New  Bedford  Consortium  Planning 
Council  and  its  budget  and  planning 
committee. 

Joseph  Penner,  a  Sarasota,  Fla.,  financier, 
has  been  elected  to  membership  on  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  New  College  Foundation  in 
Sarasota.  Joe  is  perhaps  the  leading  figure  in 
the  country  today  in  the  field  of  developing 
post  office  facilities  and  leasing  them  to  the 
federal  government.  He  has  built  and  owned 
some  150  post  offices  in  thirty  states  and 
territories.  Joe  launched  his  career  in  real 
estate  while  still  in  college,  receiving  the 
New  Jersey  broker's  license  at  age  twenty- 
one. 

Clinton  E.  Piper,  a  senior  electrical 
designer,  is  project  representative  with 
Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  Spartanburg, 
S.C. 

By  now  you  have  received,  or  soon  shall 
receive,  a  listing  of  aU  reunion  events  and  a 
registration  card.  We  hope  vou  are  pleased 
with  the  arrangements  and,  particularly, 
with  the  effort  that  was  made  to  keep  costs 
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down  and  still  insure  a  gala  weekend. 

The  number  planning  to  attend  is  grow- 
ing day  by  day.  Many  of  you  have  offered  to 
help,  and  you  can  be  sure  we'll  be  in  touch. 
Won't  you  take  the  time  right  now  to  send  in 
your  registration  card?  We'll  be  at  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  on  Friday  waiting  to  welcome  you 
all  back  to  Brown.  Paul  O'Brien,  Shirley 
Sugarnwn  Wolpert,  and  Alice  Clark  Donahue  are 
heading  your  reunion  committee. 

/I  ^7       Dr.  Edward  H.  Boiven  is  staff 
TI  /         physician  with  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  in  Boston.  He  reports  that  he 
and  his  recent  bride,  Susan  Hanna,  are  living 
at  14  Temi  Rd.,  Holliston,  Mass.  01746. 

Frajices  M.  Tallman  is  director  of  volun- 
teer services  with  the  Kent  County  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Warwick,  R.l.  She  lives  in  War- 
wick at  126  Hillard  Ave. 

/I  Q       Kei'in  Cash  was  invited  to  speak 
71 0       at  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington  in  February,  where  he  discussed 
his  book.  Who  the  Hell  Is  William  Loeb?  During 
the  New  Hampshire  primaries,  Cash  was  in- 
troduced to  President  Ford.  "Hello,  Kevin," 
the  chief  executive  said,  "I've  heard  your 
book  is  selling  fast."  Cash  reports  that  this 
spring  a  bar  at  29th  and  Park  Avenue  South 
in  New  York  City  put  a  sign  in  its  window: 
"Kevin  Cash  slept  here." 

Frank  M.  Precopio  has  been  named  group 
vice-president/technology  and  manufactur- 
ing with  Amchem  Products,  Inc.,  Ambler, 
Pa.  He  also  is  vice-president  and  corporate 
technical  director  of  the  firm.  He  and  his 
wife,  Rita,  and  their  three  sons  live  in  Fort 
Washington,  Pa. 

/I  Q       Eugene  E.  Bergen  is  with  Sub- 
TI  ^       scriber  Retention  Teleprompter 
Corp.,  New  York  City.  He  is  living  in  Glen 
Ridge,  N.J. 

Ruth  Kenworthy  Bergeron  has  been 
named  deputy  city  clerk  in  Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  where  she  lives  udth  her  husband  and 
three  sons.  She  was  a  research  assistant  at 
Cornell  for  three  years  and  is  a  former 
teacher  at  Linton  High  in  Schenectady. 

Mayor  Wilfred  C.  Driscoll,  who  has  been 
in  politics  for  many  years  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  was  named  one  of  America's  ten 
best-groomed  men  in  January  by  a  six-judge 
panel  named  by  the  Professional  Hairstylists 
and  Barbers  journal. 

Paul  F.  Hood  is  vice-president  of  the  in- 
vestment counseling  firm,  Lionel  D.  Edie  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  He's  now  living  in 
Weston,  Conn. 

Henry  ].  Lash  has  been  promoted  to  as- 
sociate professor  of  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montevallo,  Montevallo,  Ala. 

Edward  T.  Litchfield.  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  been  promoted  to  director  of 
home  office  properties,  property  manage- 
ment, corporate  administration,  at  Aetna 
Life  &  Casualty.  He  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany since  graduation. 

D.  Rhodes  Morean  has  been  named  vice- 
president  for  sales  and  marketing  of  the 
Bradford-Robinson  Printing  Co.  of  Denver, 
Colo.  He  had  been  president  of  Communi- 
graphics  of  Portland,  Oreg. ,  a  specialty  print- 
ing and  promotion  concern. 


C/^       Richard  C.  Ashkn/,  Darien,  Conn., 
\J  vr        has  been  appointed  president  of 
Allied  Chemical  Corporation's  Specialty 
Chemicals  Division  in  Morris  Township,  N.J. 
Dick  joined  Alhed  Chemical  as  a  salesman  in 
1951  and  had  served  as  executive  vice- 
president  prior  to  his  recent  promotion. 

Efthemios  /.  Bentas  and  Lily  Haseotes 
were  married  March  8,  1975.  He  has  a  law 
practice  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Lily  is 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Cumberland  Farms 
chain.  TTiey  are  living  in  Boston. 

Charles  Bragg  has  been  named  vice- 
president  for  external  relations  of  the  North- 
east Utilities  Systems  Companies,  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.  He  had  previously  been  vice- 
president  of  public  affairs. 

Aniadeu  Ferreira  has  been  named  group 
president  with  Becton,  Dickinson  &  Co., 
Rutherford,  N.J.  He  has  been  with  the  firm 
since  graduation  and  had  been  a  group 
vice-president. 

Robert  D.  Halt,  Needham,  Mass.,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  Charlestown 
Savings  Bank  of  Boston.  He  will  continue  to 
head  the  bank's  marketing  department, 
which  he  joined  as  a  director  in  the  summer 
of  1975.  Bob  is  a  trustee  of  the  Needham  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Joseph  Kenney,  Jr.,  is  now  owner  and 
operator  of  the  Robert  R.  Miller  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, a  major  glove  distributor. 

Donald  F.  Mitchell  has  been  named 
vice-president  of  sales  and  marketing  with 
Questor  Juvenile  Furniture  Co.  at  its  prod- 
ucts office  in  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Margaret  Hashimura  reports  that  she  was 
remarried  in  1974  to  Burnham  Moffat,  a  1950 
Harvard  graduate.  Their  address:  337  Hill- 
crest  St.,  El  Segundo,  Calif. 

Joseph  Patemo,  head  football  coach  at 
Penn  State,  has  been  named  to  the  Altoona 
and  Bellefonte  regional  executive  boards 
of  the  Mid-State  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of 
Pennsylvania.  Joe  and  his  wife.  Sue,  have 
two  daughters,  Diana  and  Mary,  and  three 
sons,  David,  Joseph,  and  George. 

Warren  S.  Randall,  Hartford  attorney,  has 
been  named  bv  the  Connecticut  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  head  the  law  office  economics  sub- 
committee of  the  association. 

James  E.  Rogers  has  been  named  vice- 
president  of  operations  for  The  Kerite  Co., 
Seymour,  Conn.,  a  subsidiary  of  Harvey 
Hubbell,  Inc.,  Orange,  Conn.,  manufacturer 
of  high  quality  insulated  wire  and  cable.  Jim 
has  been  with  the  firm  since  graduation, 
serving  most  recently  as  regional  vice- 
president  in  the  New  York  City  office. 

William  W.  Wirtz  has  received  the  1976 
Retailers  Award  of  Merit  for  the  state  of  Il- 
linois. Bill  is  president  of  the  Chicago  Black 
Hawks  of  the  National  Hockey  League  and 
of  the  Chicago  Stadium  Corp.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Wirtz  Corp.,  which  owns 
wholesale  liquor  companies  in  Illinois, 
California,  Minnesota,  and  Texas. 

C'l        fames  O.  Alexander  has  been 
J  J.       named  president  of  the  Pneumafil 
Corp.,  Charlotte,  N.C.  He  had  been  director 
of  North  American  sales  for  the  Rockwell 
International  Corp.  The  Alexander  family, 
which  includes  three  daughters,  lives  in 
Charlotte. 

Leonard  j.  Balaban  is  owner  of  Eddie 
Condon's,  a  nightclub  in  mid-Manhattan 


providing  Dixieland  jazz.  He  is  also  leader  of 
the  house  band,  plaving  banjo  and  bass  and 
contributing  some  of  the  vocals.  He  recently 
cut  his  third  album,  "A  Night  at  the  New 
Eddie  Condon's,"  available  on  the  Classic 
Jazz  label.  His  band  is  called  Balaban  and 
Cats.  Leonard's  wife,  "Mickey"  Israel  Balaban, 
is  a  guidance  and  rehabilitation  counselor  for 
tenth  graders  at  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  High 
School  and  is  one  of  the  founders  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Theater 
West,  a  community  theater  group  in  West 
Haven,  Conn.  In  August,  she  performed  the 
lead  role  of  Annabelle  in  George  Washington 
Slept  Here  at  the  Weston  (Vt.)  Playhouse 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  L.  Boughton  '41, 
one  of  her  instructors  in  drama  during  her 
Sock  &  Buskin  days.  Mickey  is  now  serving 
as  reunion  gifts  chairman  for  the  class. 

George  G.  Brooks  of  Mattituck,  N.Y.,  has 
been  named  vice-president  of  Long  Island 
Trust  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  credit  committee  of  the  New  York  Bus- 
iness Development  Corp. 

John  Carpenter  has  been  named  director 
of  marketing,  consumer  division,  of  Abbott 
Laboratories  of  North  Chicago.  He  had  been 
vice-president  of  Carl  Ally,  Inc. ,  a  New  York 
advertising  agency.  John  and  his  wife,  Jane, 
have  three  children. 

William  R.  Maloney  has  been  promoted  to 
brigadier  general  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
He  and  his  wife,  Virginia  Fellows  Maloney  '54, 
and  their  daughter,  Lisa,  live  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

Joseph  W.  Phie,  a  vice-president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Auburn,  N.Y.,  has  been 
selected  to  head  the  bank's  new  Business 
Development  Division.  He  has  been  a  direc- 
tor of  the  bank  since  1970. 

Douglas  M.  Watson,  senior  vice-president 
of  First  Valley  Bank,  Easton,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  to  head  the  bank's  newly  created 
financial  services  department.  He  is  a 
specialist  in  the  fields  of  estate  planning, 
pensions,  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

C^       Dr.  Aaron  Smith  has  received 
•J ^m       a  joint  appointment  in  the  School 
of  Medical  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno,  and  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  in  the  same  citv.  He  is  a 
specialist  in  clinical  research  and  research 
administration,  with  experience  in  family 
counseling  and  mental  health  administra- 
tion. 

[TO       TInvnasR.  DiLuglio,  town  so- 
JvJ        licitor  and  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic town  committee  in  Johnston,  R.I.,  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  party's 
nomination  for  lieutenant  governor.  Tom  is  a 
former  state  senator. 

C/t        Hai'cn  P.  Cammett  is  living  in 
^TI       Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  he  is  data 
processing  coordinator  with  the  Electric  Au- 
thority. He's  also  a  commander  in  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

Ronald  H.  Coleman  has  been  promoted  to 
general  manager  of  Republic  Buildings 
Corp.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

E.  Aulirey  Doyle  reports  that  his  daugh- 
ter. Colleen,  is  a  freshman  at  Brown.  Aubrey 
lives  in  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

A.  Edward  Giberti  has  been  named  direc- 
tor of  Asia/Pacific  operations  for  Polaroid 
Corp.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Trustee  candidates 

Ballots  were  mailed  in  April  to  all  Brown 
alumni,  who  are  asked  to  elect  two  alumni 
trustees  and  one  alumnae  trustee  (pictures  at 
right  and  below),  two  officers  of  the  As- 
sociated Alumni,  and  a  memberof  the  Athlet- 
ic Advisory  Council.  To  be  counted,  ballots 
must  be  received  at  the  Maddock  Alumni 
Center  by  5  p.m.  on  May  14.  The  results  of 
the  election  will  be  announced  at  the  Alumni 
Dinner  on  June  4. 


Christine  Dunlap 
Famham  '48, 

New  York  City,  recently 
executive  secretary  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America. 


Richard  F.  Mauro  '67, 
Wheat  Ridge,  Colo. , 
partner  in  the  Denver 
law  firm  of  Yegge,  Hall 
&  Evans. 


Norma  Caslowitz 
Munves  '54, 
New  York  City,  regional 
director  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Alumni. 


Richard  A.  Nurse  '61, 

Stockbridge,  Mass., 
headmaster  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  School. 


Alfreds.  Reynolds '48, 

Warwick,  R.  I.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  Trust 
National  Bank. 


William  D.  Rogers  '52, 
New  York  City,  partner 
in  the  New  York  City 
law  firm  of  Rogers  and 
Rogers. 


Roy  O.  Stratton,  Jr.  '52, 

Schenectady,  N.Y., 
manager  of  creative 
services,  corporate  pub- 
lic relations,  General 
Electric  Co. 


Margery  Goddard 
Whiteman  '62, 

Albany,  N.Y.,  member 
of  the  board  of  the 
Albany  League  of  Arts. 


Other  elections  on  the  ballot: 
For  secretary  of  the  Associated  Alumni 
(vote  for  one);  John  H.  Blish  '59,  Rumford, 
R.I.,  member  of  the  Providence  law  firm  of 
Edwards  and  Angell;  Lois  Colinan  Counihan 
'45,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  president  of  her  class; 
and  Bemice  Cohan  Meyer  '46,  Miami,  Fla., 
regional  chairman  of  the  National  Alumni 
Schools  Program. 


For  treasurer  of  the  Associated  Alumni 
(vote  for  one);  Martha  J.  Clark  '71,  New  York 
City,  second  vice-president,  corporate  and 
project  finance  division.  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank;  William  E.  Corrigan,  Jr.  '58,  Rumford, 
R.I.,  vice  president  and  trust  officer,  Paw- 
tucket Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.;  and  Ar- 
temas  M.  Pickard  '57,  Stamford,  Conn., 
manager,  requirements  and  evaluation,  IBM 
Corp.,  Harrison,  N.Y. 


For  athletic  council  (vote  for  one);  G. 
Kenneth  Chambers  '55,  Princeton,  N.J.,  na- 
tional director  of  sales,  Permacel  Division  of 
Johnson  &  Johnson;  Robert  B.  Fisler  '43,  Ir- 
vington,  N.Y.,  vice-president  and  corporate 
circulation  promotion  director.  Time,  Inc.; 
and  Roger  Vaughan  '59,  Little  Compton, 
R.I.,  free-lance  journalist  and  former  director 
of  Brown's  News  Bureau. 


Ralp^h  /.  Perrotta.  former  anti-povert\- 
official  in  Providence,  is  planning  to  enter 
the  race  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  Rhode  Island  this  year. 
The  Harvard  Law  School  graduate  is  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion's Energy  Advisory'  Commission  and  had 
served  with  the  National  Urban  Coalition 
four  years  ago.  Prior  to  that,  Ralph  was 
deputy  director  of  Progress  for  Providence. 

Benjamin  Vaughan  III  has  joined  Chan- 
dler Leasing  Co.  as  regional  manager  of  its 
office  in  River  Edge,  N.J.  He  is  living  in  Mor- 
ristown,  N.J. 

John  A.  Wallace  owns  a  laundromat  in 
Cumberland,  R.I.,  and  lives  in  Warwick,  R.l. 

Frank  Whitnei/  is  serving  as  manager  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Holland,  Mich., 
where  he  lives. 


CT  EZ       William  Arnold  has  joined  Hegg- 
\JJ       blade-Marguelas-Tenneco  of 
Indio,  Calif.,  as  director  of  non-perishable 
marketing.  Prior  to  his  new  position  with 
H-M-T,  BiU  was  a  vice-president  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Duffy- 
Mott  Co.,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  American 
Brands,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  He  and  his 
wife,  Carol,  have  two  children,  a  daughter, 
Michele,  18,  and  a  son,  Craig,  17. 

lohn  A.  Vivian  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Taunton  Savings  Bank,  Taunton, 
Mass.  He  is  a  former  president  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Cooperative  Bank  and,  for  many 
years,  was  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Springfield  Institution  for  Savings.  John 
lives  in  Cohasset,  Mass.,  with  his  wife  and 
four  children. 

C/2        Plans  are  wrapped  up  for  the 
JO       biggest  and  best  20th  reunion  ever 
held  on  College  Hill.  Call  and  write  old 
classmates  now  and  arrange  to  meet  on  cam- 


pus between  Friday,  June  4,  and  Monday, 
June  7.  Two  of  the  highlights  are  the  welcom  - 
ing  buffet  on  Friday  and  the  big  clambake 
Sunday.  We'd  like  as  many  as  possible  to 
make  plans  to  stay  around  for  the  Com- 
mencement procession  Monday  morning. 

Dorothy  Brooker  Field  is  teaching  lan- 
guage arts  at  the  Branford  Intermediate 
School,  Branford,  Conn. 

Warren  P.  Roque  (A.M.)  has  been  named 
principal  of  the  Quidnick  School  in  Coven- 
try, R.l.  He  was  an  elementary'  school 
teacher  in  the  Providence  school  system  from 
1950  to  1968  and  had  been  principal  of  the 
Richmond  Elementary  School  in  Coventry 
since  1969. 

Donald  A.  Silverman  and  Maureen 
Jeanette  Earl  of  Sydney,  Australia,  were  mar- 
ried Aug.  23  in  Boston  and  are  living  in  Bur- 
bank,  Calif. 

lamesM.  Smith  (A.M.,  '60  Ph.D.)  reports 
that  his  book.  Understanding  Religious  Comnc- 
tions,  was  published  by  the  University  of 
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Notre  Dame  Press  in  1975  and  his  article, 
"The  Scope  of  Property  Rights,  "  was  in- 
cluded in  a  recently  published  collection. 
Property  in  a  Humane  Economy,  published  by 
Open  Court.  He  lives  in  Fresno,  Calif. 

C^      John  ].  Clarke  (Ph.D.)  has  been 
J  /         promoted  to  professor  of  jour- 
nalism at  Ohio  State  University.  A  former 
news  editor  of  the  Scranton  Times,  Professor 
Clarke  joined  the  faculty  at  Ohio  State  in 
1967. 

Charles  E.  Peartree  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Towers,  Perrin,  Forster 
&  Crosby  of  New  York  City,  management 
consultants.  He  has  been  with  the  firm  since 
graduation  and  had  been  serving  since  1972 
as  a  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  New 
York  consulting  office. 

C  Q  Dai'id  W.  Clough  has  joined 
J^J  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  as  assistant 
marketing  director  for  the  seven  Caribbean 
District  inns.  He  is  located  in  Miami  Beach, 
Ha.  Dave  had  been  with  the  Howard  John- 
son Company  as  regional  sales  manager  in 
Boston. 

CQ  Dr-  Philip  /.  DiSaia  has  been 
C?3/  appointed  director  of  gynecologic 
oncology  in  the  department  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  the  University  of  Southern 
CaUfomia  School  of  Medicine.  He  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Society  of  Pel- 
vic Surgeons. 

Jonathan  A.  Topham  has  been  promoted 
to  executive  vice-president  at  The  City 
National  Bank  of  Connecticut,  located  in 
Bridgeport.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Stonier 
Graduate  School  of  Banking  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. 

CLC\      Robert  E.  Casey  of  Montpelier, 
vJ v/       Vt. ,  has  been  named  bv  Governor 
Thomas  Salmon  to  membership  on  the  Ver- 
mont Industrial  Development  Authority. 
Bob  is  vice-president  and  comptroller  of  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Co.  He  and  his  wife, 
Pamela,  and  their  two  sons  live  in  a  rural  sec- 
tion of  the  Montpelier  area. 

John  W,  Green,  Manchester,  Conn.,  has 
been  promoted  from  product  planning  man- 
ager to  planning  officer  in  the  National  Divi- 
sion of  Hartford  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
He  has  been  with  the  bank  for  three  vears. 

Peter  Magee  has  been  named  a  divisional 
vice-president  of  Munsingwear,  Inc.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  He  is  merchandise  manager 
for  the  robes  and  sleepwear  sections  of  the 
company's  lines  for  women. 

/T  *!        The  reunion  committee  is  more 
\J  JL       than  pleased  with  plans  for  June. 
All  on  campus  are  agreed  that  what  is  really 
needed  at  this  point  is  you  —  the  members  of 
the  class  of  '61.  Bring  your  trunks  ("swim" 
ones,  too)  and  make  a  big  splash  with  us  on 
our  forthcoming  fifteenth! 

Robert  G.  Markey  has  become  a  partner  in 
the  Cleveland  law  firm  of  Arter  &  Hadden. 

Roger  M.  Widmann  has  left  New  Court 
Securiries  Corp.  and  joined  the  New  York 
City  firm  of  Donaldson,  Lufkin,  Jenrette  & 
Co.  as  a  vice-president. 


/T^       James  A.  Calhoun,  of  Belmont, 
\J^       Mass.,  has  been  named  Commis- 
sioner of  Youth  Services  by  Massachusetts 
Governor  Michael  Dukakis.  Jim  has  worked 
extensively  with  vouth  for  the  past  decade, 
primarily  in  the  areas  of  criminal  justice  and 
job  training.  Since  1973  he  had  served  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Justice  Resource  Insti- 
tute, where  he  developed  and  operated  ex- 
perimental programs  for  juvenile  offenders. 
During  the  past  four  years,  Jim  has  devoted 
much  time  to  development  of  pre-trial  diver- 
sion programs  for  young  offenders,  in  which 
juveniles  are  provided  with  rehabilitative 
opportunities,  such  as  occupadonal  training. 
He  holds  a  master  of  divinitv  degree  from 
Harvard  Episcopal  Theological  School. 

H.  Vieaiore  Groat  (Ph.D.)  is  professor  of 
sociology  at  Bowling  Green  State  University 
in  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  He  is  currently 
studying  how  family  size  affects  family  be-  . 
havior. 

Peter  A.  Papadopoulos  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  human  resources  planning  uith 


Dorothy  Pope: 
Thirty  -  seven  years 
on  the  frontier 
of  the  mind 


"It  must  be  exciting,  or  1  wouldn't  still  be 
doing  it  in  my  old  age, "  says  Dorothy  Hampson 
Pope  '27.  For  the  past  four  decades,  Mrs.  Pope  has 
zL'orked  with  a  noted  pjsychologist.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Rhine,  who  in  1928  established  the  Parapsychol- 
ogy Laboratory  of  Duke  University,  one  of  the 
world's  leading  centers  for  the  scientific  study  of 
parapsychology. 

"Parapsychology. "  Dorothy  Pope  explains, 
"is  the  study  of  psi,  the  name  used  to  include  both 
extrasensory  perception  (ESP)  and  psychokinesis 
(PK).  ESP  includes  clairvoyance ,  telepathy,  and 
precognition;  and  PK  can  be  described  in  popular 
terminology  as  'mind  over  matter.' 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  in  English  litera- 
ture, Mrs.  Pope  did  graduate  work  in  education 
and  assisted  in  teaching  psychology  courses  in 
Brcrwn's  Extension  Division  before  joining  the 
staff  of  the  Parapsychology  Laboraton/  at  Duke  m 
1938  as  a  general  assistant.  In  1942,  after  having 
taken  graduate  courses  in  psychology  at  Duke,  she 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Para- 
psychology, a  quarterly  publication  created  to 
publish  reports  of  the  laboratory's  experimental 
findings.  In  the  1960s,  when  the  laboratory  Iv- 
came  the  Foundation  for  Research  on  the  Nature 
of  Man  (FRNM),  she  was  named  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Parapsychology  as  well  as  editor  of 
the  Parapsychology  Press. 

Despiite  lier  oIrhous  accomplishments, 
Dorothy  Pope  was  surpirised  to  be  chosen  for  a 
BAM  profile.  "I  haven't  been  thinking  of  myself 
as  a  star  in  any  loay, "  she  wrote  BAM  Assistant 
Editor  Kathy  Smith.  "With  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Rhine,  it  is  the  plot  that  has  been  so  exciting." 


Human  Resources  Operations,  Heublein, 
Inc.,  Famnington,  Conn.  He  has  been  with 
Heublein  since  1969,  principallv  in  mar- 
keting management  for  the  company's 
spirits  group.  Peter  and  his  family  live  in 
Newington,  Conn. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Strasser  and  his  wife  have 
adopted  a  son,  Charles  Benjamin,  born  June 
30  and  adopted  in  Januar\'.  Bob  is  practicing 
orthodontics  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

/TO        Dr.  Yale  H.  Kablotsky  describes 
UkJ        the  past  year  as  "eventful,"  and 
with  good  reason.  He  reports  that  he  re- 
covered from  a  prolonged  illness,  married 
Patricia  L.  Reeser  of  Southington,  Conn., 
and  became  chief  of  the  department  of  anes- 
thesiology and  medical  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  inhalation  therapy  at  Llano  Es- 
tacado  Medical  Center,  Hobbs,  N.M. 

Peter  H.  Luce  (A.M.)  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  alumni  relations  at  Norwich  Univer- 
sity. After  earning  his  master's  at  Brown, 
Peter  served  as  an  administrative  officer  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Security  Agency  in  Europe 


But  plots  do  not  unravel  luithout  the  help  of  the 
people  involved,  and  Dorothy  Pope  has  devoted 
more  than  half  her  life  to  publishing  important 
research  relating  to  one  of  the  cutting  edges  of 
science.  Here  are  some  of  her  comments  about 
parapsychology,  its  emergence  as  an  accepted 
field  of  inquiry  among  scientists  and  the  general 
public  alike,  and  about  her  own  thirty-seven  years 
in  the  field: 

In  1938,  when  Dr.  Rhine  asked  me  to 
come  down  to  Durham  for  an  interview,  1 
knew  nothing  about  parapsychology.  But  1 
had  heard  that  his  first  book,  Neiv  Frontiers  of 
the  Mind,  was  a  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
selection,  so  I  got  a  copy  to  read  on  the  way 
down.  From  then  on,  1  was  a  parapsy- 
chologist.  Mechanistic  psychology  had  not 
gotten  to  me,  and  my  thinking  was  receptive 
to  the  idea  that  there  might  be  a  nonphysical 
side  of  man.  Lots  of  people  believed  that;  the 
idea  of  subjecting  it  to  proof  sounded  espe- 
cially challenging.  .  .  . 

When  1  first  arrived,  the  Parapsychology 
Laboratory  was  a  small  group  of  about  eight 
full-time  members,  psychologists  mostly, 
plus  a  statisHcian,  with  interested  grad  stu- 
dents from  other  departments  contributing 
what  time  thev  could.  We  all  worked  for  ven' 
small  salaries  (mine  was  about  $90  a  month 
to  start),  and  some  who  joined  us  worked  for 
free  because  —  there  was  no  doubt  about  it 
—  this  was  the  most  exciting  spot  in  the 
world,  so  it  seemed.  It  was  a  pioneer  re- 
search and  was  being  assailed  from  all  sides. 
Visitors  came,  and  still  do,  from  all  over  the 
world.  I  remember  Aldous  Huxley,  Upton 
Sinclair,  Edgar  Mitchell  the  astronaut,  Ar- 
thur Koestler,  and  many  others.  It  was  in- 
deed exhilarating.  The  excitement  is  still 
there,  controlled,  but  very  much  there.  .  .  . 

The  research  was  criticized  for  one 
reason  or  another  —  improper  testing  proce- 
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and,  for  the  last  eight  years,  was  a  senior  so- 
cial worker  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  a  Norwich 
University  graduate. 

WiUiivii  C.  SilmcU  continues  at  Grum- 
man Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage,  N.Y.,  as  a 
propulsion  project  engineer.  He's  also  presi- 
dent of  Family  Aides,  Inc.,  a  company  he 
and  his  wife  started  four  years  ago  in  their 
home  town  of  Centerport,  N.Y.  Employing 
some  200  nursing  personnel,  the  fimi  pro- 
vides home  health  care  as  an  alternative  to 
entering  a  nursing  home.  Their  second  child, 
Vanessa  Grace,  was  born  Nov.  9. 

Dr.  M.  HoiiHird  Wi-instciii  has  ctpened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  psychiatry  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.  He  earned  his  M.D.  at  Tufts.  He 
and  his  wife,  Carol  (also  a  doctor),  have  two 
daughters,  Kay  Ley,  6,  and  Amy,  5. 

The  Rev.  Jeffrey  C.  Wilson  has  been  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  St.  John  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Evans  City,  Pa.  He  is  a  1973  graduate 
of  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 


/T /j        David  M.  Brodsh/  has  been  on 
Oj!       leave  of  absence  since  last  April 
from  the  law  firm  of  Guggenheimer  &  Un- 
temiver.  New  York  City,  while  he's  serving 
as  deputy  counsel  to  the  New  York  State 
Moreland  Act  Commission  on  the  Urban  De- 
velopment Corporation  and  Other  State 
Financing  Agencies. 

Bnicc  H.  CollcM  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  finance  at  Shepard  Corp., 
wholesale  distributors  of  heating  and  plumb- 
ing supplies  with  a  division  at  White  River 
Junction,  Vt. 

G.  Michael  Hurley  has  been  named  direc- 
tor of  development  at  Channel  57,  Westfield, 
Mass.,  the  public  television  station  serving 
western  Massachusetts.  He  had  been  pub- 
lisher of  the  Westfield  Evening  News. 

Arthur  S.  Priver  and  his  wife  report  the 
birth  of  their  third  child  and  third  daughter, 
Susan  Belle,  last  May  29.  They  live  in  Welles- 
ley  Hills,  Mass. 

Charles  /.  Pugliese  and  his  wife,  Paula, 
are  parents  of  their  first  child,  Karen  Eliza- 
beth, born  Jan.  7.  Charles  is  assistant  counsel 


for  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Markets.  The  family  resides  in 
New  York  City. 

John  B.  Rearden,  jr.,  is  associated  with 
the  law  firm  of  McAnerney,  Ryan,  Millar  & 
Rucci  in  Darien,  Conn.  He  received  his  LL.B. 
from  New  York  University  in  1967  and  has 
specialized  in  estate  planning,  taxation,  de- 
cedents estates,  and  trust  administration. 

Jonathan  Rubins  is  associate  director  of 
the  hematology  medical  oncology  unit  of 
Highland  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

/r[T       Anthony  L.  Aescldinmn  has  been 
O  J       named  vice-president  of  Horton, 
Church  &  Goff,  Inc.,  Providence-based  ad- 
vertising, public  relations,  and  marketing 
firm.  He  has  been  with  the  company  for  ten 
years.  Tony  is  a  former  member  of  the  board 
of  editors  of  the  BAM. 

ja)ues  H.  Powell  (A.M.)  has  been  named 
assistant  director  of  the  Center  for  Continu- 
ing Education  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  he  earned  his  doctorate. 

Rieluird  A.  Wdhanison  has  been  named  an 


dures,  improper  statistics,  even  fraud  —  but 
we  took  one  hurdle  after  the  other.  Physi- 
cists, strangely  enough,  were  the  most  recep- 
tive to  the  possibility  of  psi  (possibly  because 
they  were  constantly  having  to  revise  their 
own  conclusions),  and  psychologists  the 
most  resistant.  (They  had  the  most  to  lose.) 
The  public  interest  was  behind  the  work  and 
some  of  the  leading  science  writers  of  the  day 
(Waldemar  Kaempffert  of  the  Nete  York 
Times,  for  one)  gave  strong  support.  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  psi  is  an  unconscious  pro- 
cess makes  for  a  slow  advance  [but  the  field 
gained  acceptance  with  time,  and  the  labora- 
tory facilities  in  Durham  grew  accordingly]. 
.  .  .  Our  adding  machines  [were]  long  ago 
swapped  for  calculators,  and  those  in  turn 
have  now  been  supplemented  by  a  vast  array 

Editor  Dorothy  Pope  cheeks  gallei/  proofs. 


of  computers.  We  [now]  have  a  summer 
school  each  year  for  teachers  and  graduate 
students.  The  small,  congenial  group  we 
started  with  has  proliferated  into  other  cen- 
ters here  and  abroad.  .  .  . 

Margaret  Mead  [recently]  argued  in 
favor  of  [the  Foundation  for  Research  on  the 
Nature  of  Man'sl  entrance  into  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
...  I  consider  my  citation  in  Who's  Who  of 
American  Women  to  be  not  only  a  sign  of  rec- 
ognition of  women's  place  in  the  main- 
stream of  events,  but  even  more,  a  sign  of 
the  acceptance  of  parapsychology.  The  Rus- 
sians even  .  .  .  have  acknowledged  para- 
psychology as  a  subject  for  official  study, 
justifying  it  in  the  proper  verbal  camouflage. 
A  few  grants  have  been  made  by  our  own 
government  to  research  in  this  field,  and 
probably  more  is  happening  in  secret  than 
even  we  know  about.  .  .  .  ESP  has  become  a 
household  word  .  .  .  and  our  researchers, 
having  coped  with  the  original  question. 
Does  psi  occur?,  are  slowly  gnawing  away 
bits  off  the  edges  of  an  enormous  problem: 
What  is  psi  like?  What  axe  its  physical  and 
psychological  correlates?  .  .  . 

There  has  always  been  a  great  interest  in 
parapsychology  on  the  part  of  the  public;  but 
since  the  research  has  become  more  widely 
known,  this  interest  has  come  very  much  out 
into  the  open.  People  feel  free  to  talk  about 
their  ESP  experiences  without  fear  of  being 
thought  queer.  But,  unfortunately,  many 
cults  have  sprung  up  on  the  fringe  areas,  and 
the  public  press  and  the  entertainment  world 
have  found  a  gold  mine. 

When  I  look  at  the  headlines  on  the  Na- 
tional Enquirer  each  week  at  the  check-out 
counter,  I  realize  what  a  marvelous  fund  of 
misinfomiation  about  psi  the  public  must 
have.  Apparently  too  many  people  have  only 
a  vague  idea  of  the  distinctions  between  ESP 
and  experiences  that  are  due  to  coincidence 
or  rational  interference.  And  so  there  are  the 


Jeane  DLxons,  trance  mediums,  etc.,  who 
make  absurd  and  unfounded  claims  to  be 
using  ESP. 

While  funds  for  scientific  research  are  so 
scarce,  one  organization  with  branches  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  country  gives 
public  courses  for  a  good  price  and  claims  to 
be  able  to  teach  its  adherents  to  use  their 
ESP.  We  don't  feel  thatu'i?  can  claim  that.  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  to  get  out  the  facts  in 
palatable  form,  and  most  parapsychology 
centers  are  finding  ways  to  distribute  free 
material,  give  lectures,  help  students  with 
class  projects  and  science  fair  entries,  write 
factual  but  easily  understood  books,  and  to 
be  prepared  to  "hack  it"  for  a  good  long  time 
to  come.  Most  new  sciences  have  had  to  do  it 
the  hard  way.  .  .  . 

Until  more  universities  give  credit 
courses,  parapsychologists  will  remain  few 
and  mostly  unavailable.  Thus  it  has  seemed 
wise  that  there  should  be  a  lump  of  the  old 
dough  left  around  to  leaven  the  next  batch  of 
bread,  should  a  trained  assistant  leave.  .  .  . 

My  special  area  of  the  work  [at  the 
Foundation]  is  to  get  the  results  of  the  re- 
search into  print  in  whatever  way  I  can.  Our 
journal  standards  have  to  be  high  because  of 
what  is  sometimes  termed  the  "inherent  im- 
probability" of  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  an 
extrasensor\'-extramotor  ability  in  man.  .  .  . 

A  number  of  highly  respected  para- 
psychologists are  investigating  other  areas 
which  may  be  said  to  part  of  [psi]  —  for  in- 
stance, reincarnation,  poltergeists,  and  post- 
mortem survival.  In  our  "lab"  we  are  in- 
terested in  all  such  investigations  and  keep 
ourselves  informed  about  them;  but  such 
problems  appear  not  to  lend  themselves  to 
interpretable  results  —  at  present  and  possi- 
bly not  ever.  We  adhere,  therefore,  to  our 
more  restricted  laboratory-type  investiga- 
tions as  being  the  necessary  first  step.  We 
consider  this  to  be  our  contribution  to  the 
field. 
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assistant  vice-president  of  City  Investing 
Co.,  New  York  City.  He  joined  the  firm  in 
1973  as  director  of  financial  planning  and  had 
been  serving  as  assistant  to  the  senior  vice- 
president  prior  to  his  most  recent  appoint- 
ment. Dick  earned  his  A.M.  at  Yale  and  his 
M.B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  Graduate  School  of  Business. 

Dr,  ludith  Wall  and  Ronald  Bernard  w/ere 
married  Jan.  1  and  are  living  at  126  Bradford 
Rd.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Judy  is  director  of  the 
hematology  medical  oncology  unit  of  High- 
land Hospital  and  is  assistant  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  The 
associate  director  of  the  unit  is  Jonathan  Ru- 
bins '64.  Judy's  husband  is  a  systems 
specialist  on  the  corporate  audit  staff  of 
Xerox  Corp. 

/^/l       Ivan  S.  Cohen  has  been  promoted 
vJvJ       to  assistant  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medi- 
cal School.  He  resides  in  Narberth,  Pa. 

Dffi/n/  Fife  is  managing  editor  of  77it'  Stan- 
ford Magazine,  an  alumni  publication  of  Stan- 
ford University. 

Gail  Cohen  Ginsberg  has  been  named 
chief  of  the  Case  Development  Unit,  En- 
forcement Division,  Chicago  regional  office, 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Her 
husband,  Robert  E.  Ginsberg,  is  on  the  faculty 
of  DePaul  University  School  of  Law  in 
Chicago. 

Wayne  Long  and  fiis  wife,  Carol,  are  the 
parents  of  their  third  son,  Andrew,  born 
Aug.  11.  Wayne  is  controller  of  Old  Stone 
Bank,  Providence. 

Robert  G.  Taylor  has  been  promoted  to 
supervising  engineer  of  process  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  in  the  Industrial  En- 
gineering Division  of  Lukens  Steel  Co., 
Coatesville,  Pa.  Bob  holds  an  MBA.  in 
corporate  finance  from  the  University  of 
Delaware. 

Donald  K.  Warfield,  jr.,  and  Gayle  K.  Lan- 
ders were  married  Aug.  16.  Don  is  with  Mar- 
vel Comics  in  New  York  City. 

Close  to  forty  classmates  signed  up  for 
our  joint  10th  reunion  after  the  first  mailing. 
Some  of  the  first  names  to  come  in  were  Bob 
Hall,  Martha  Matzke,  Bob  Gaudreau,  Andy 
McNeill,  Margie  Satinsky,  Ed  McEntee,  and 
Janet  Sawyer. 

/2  ^       Dr.  Edward  B.  Charnex/  is  a  lieu- 
U  /         tenant  commander  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  serving  as  a  staff  pediatrician  at  the 
Naval  Regional  Medical  Center,  Philadel- 
phia. 

John  j.  Donnelly  (A.M.,  '70  Ph.D.)  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
philosophy  department  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York's  College  at  Fredonia,  Dun- 
kirk, NY.  He  had  previously  taught  at  Ford- 
ham  and  Notre  Dame. 

Richard  W.  Terrell  is  president  of  Inter- 
west,  Inc.,  a  real  estate  development  and 
brokerage  firm  located  in  Aspen,  Colo. 

Eraser  A.  Lang,  former  assistant  director 
of  development  at  Brown,  has  been  named 
director  of  alumni  relations  and  development 
at  Bryant  College.  Eraser  earned  his  master's 
degree  from  Rutgers  under  a  fellowship  from 
the  Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics. 

Ross  Marlay  and  his  wife,  Suzanne  Bour- 
gault  Marlay,  are  parents  of  their  first  child, 
Matthew  Charles,  born  Jan.  4.  Ross  is  an  as- 
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sistant  professor  of  political  science  at  Ar- 
kansas State  University  in  Jonesboro. 

Marcia  Paullin.  a  reading  specialist  m  the 
Philadelphia  school  system,  is  taking  a  year's 
leave  "to  travel  the  length  of  the  Pan- 
American  higliwav." 

Joseph  j.  Ruma,  with  Pfizer  Laboratories 
of  New  York  City,  has  been  promoted  to  dis- 
trict sales  manager  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Stephen  F.  Sulltimn  has  completed  his 
residency  in  ophthalmology  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eve  and  Ear  lnfirmar\',  Boston,  and 
has  opened  a  practice  in  New  Bedford.  Steve 
married  Marcia  Gaudet  in  1969  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  two  sons,  David  and  Mark. 
The  family  lives  in  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

fLQ        The  Rev.  Dorsey  O.  Blake  is 

OO       assistant  professor  of  religious 
studies  and  coordinator  of  black  studies  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa. 

.4/('.v  Hofstetter  of  Cranston,  R.I.,  has 
been  named  to  head  the  newly  created  sales 
promotion  department  of  the  Avid  Corp.  in 
East  Providence,  a  national  manufacturer  of 
audio-visual  instructional  devices  and  of 
high-fidelity  stereo  speaker  systems. 

WilHani  F.  Miller,  a  graduate  of  Suffolk 
University  Law  School,  is  an  associate  in  the 
Providence  law  firm  of  Connors  &  Kilguss. 
He  had  served  four  years  as  a  captain  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Paul  A.  Wilhains  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  forecast  analyst  with  San  Diego  Gas  Si 
Electric  Co. 

/^Q       Ablni  Slater  Byerly  has  joined 
\JZ/       Mintz  &  Hoke,  Inc.,  advertising 
and  public  relations  firm  in  Avon,  Conn.,  as 
traffic  manager.  She  is  completing  work  on 
her  master's  in  business  administration  at 
UConn.  Abby  and  her  husband,  David,  re- 
side in  Farmington. 

Robert  H.  Dorm  and  Catherine  Johnson 
were  married  Oct.  4  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and 
are  living  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

George  V.  Frisk  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
physics  from  Catholic  University  last  May 
and  is  now  a  research  physicist  in  underwa- 
ter acoustics  at  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory in  Washington,  DC.  George  and  Mar- 
garet Anne  Livingstone  were  married  July  6, 
1974,  and  are  living  in  Greenbelt,  Md. 

Mary  HurUni  Garrett  received  her 
master's  degree  in  English  literature  last 
summer  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
where  she  remains  as  a  Ph.D.  candidate  and 
teacher  of  freshman  English. 

ThoinasF.  Gilbauc,  Jr.,  graduated  in  June 
from  MIT  with  a  master  of  science  in  civil  en- 
gineering degree  and  has  returned  to  work  at 
Gilbane  Building  Co.  as  district  manager  of 
business  development.  The  Gilbanes's  sec- 
ond son,  Daniel,  was  born  Sept.  30.  They 
live  in  Rumford,  R.I. 

John  Liebman  has  earned  a  master's  de- 
gree in  urban  and  regional  planning  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  He's  now  living  at  the 
Brown  Club  of  New  York,  3  West  51st  St., 
New  York  City. 

^7C\       Nancy  Garrison  and  John  Gannon 
/  \J       were  married  Oct.  4  in  Manning 
Chapel  on  the  campus.  Nancy  is  with 
Wilmer,  Cutler  Si  Pickering  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  John  is  assistant  professor  of  com- 


Alan  Levy  went  to 
Prague  to  make  a 
movie,  but  ''history 
started  happening'' 

It's  not  easy  to  give  a  handle  to  someone 
as  perceptive  and  facile  with  words  as  Alan 
Lew  '52.  And  there  are  some  titles  that  he 
frankly  disdains. 

In  a  Viennese  cellar,  dining  on  wiener 
schnitzel  and  "clouds  of  sugar,"  Alan  con- 
fesses that  he  doesn't  want  to  be  called  "En- 
gineer Lew,"  for  instance.  Since  Sophia  Lo- 
ren's  moniker  for  him  is  "my  baby  writer," 
his  preference  is  understandable. 

"My  degree  from  Columbia  (1953)  is  a 
master  of  science  in  journalism,  which  in 
these  cultures  entitles  me  to  be  called  'En- 
gineer.' "  he  says.  "Here  in  Europe  titles  are 
important." 

In  1967,  for  economic  and  personal 
reasons,  Alan  and  his  wife  chose  to  live  and 
work  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  "We  vowed 
that  before  we  were  thirty-five  we  would 
spend  a  year  or  two  abroad,  where  our 
neighbor  would  not  be  another  American 
writer,  and  where  the  cost  of  living  would  be 
considerably  less  than  in  New  York,"  he 
says.  He  learned  of  the  importance  of  titles  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

"In  Prague  the  concierge  who  took  care 
of  our  building  wanted  to  know  what  my  title 
was.  We  were  on  good  temis  —  he'd  even 
told  me  he'd  been  in  prison,  but  he  was  care- 
ful to  explain  he'd  been  there  for  criminal 
and  not  political  reasons,  an  important  dis- 
tinction. But  I  wasn't  about  to  call  myself 
'Engineer  Levy'  —  I  don't  have  anything 
against  engineers,  but  I'm  not  an  engineer. 
So  I  didn't  say  anything.  He  never  really 
trusted  me  after  that.  Then  one  night  friends 
came  to  dinner  and  said,  'You're  being  spied 
upon  by  a  definitely  criminal  type.'  In 
Czechoslovakia  that  meant  secret  police. 
Naturally,  I  was  worried.  I  tried  to  find  out 
who  it  might  be.  'What  kind  of  questions  did 
he  ask?'  I  wondered.  'Well,  he  interrogated 
us  on  the  way  in.  He  was  very  concerned 
about  where  you  got  your  education.' 

Chuckling,  Alan  says  that  he  eventually 
pieced  things  together  and  decided  it  had  to 
be  the  concierge.  "I  had  quite  a  scare.  And  all 
because  I  wouldn't  call  myself  'Engineer 
Levv.' 

Despite  his  humor  about  such  Iron  Cur- 
tain encounters,  Alan's  brushes  with  the 
sterner  realities  of  Communism  since  he 
chose  to  live  in  Eastern  Europe  have  been 
dramatic  enough  to  produce  two  watershed 
books  on  the  Czechoslovakian  situation, 
Roioboat  to  Prague  in  1972  and  Gomi  Men  Still 
Live  in  1974.  These  realities  also  showed  up 
in  "How  to  Get  Kicked  Out  of  Prague"  (Neie 
York  Times,  May  16,  1971)  and  "An  American 


in  Prague"  {BAM,  October  1969.) 

"History  started  happening  to  us  right 
away,"  says  Alan.  "Although  it's  impossible 
to  get  settled  in  Czechoslovakia  because  vou 
can't  get  an  apartment  without  accreditation 
and  you  can't  get  accreditation  without  an 
apartment,  we  finally  got  both.  Shortly  after 
we  did,  Novotny  resigned  as  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  First  Secretarv,  the  power  post. 
Dubcek,  an  unknown  quantity,  took  over 
and  suddenly  there  was  this  eruption  on 
television.  Ironically,  I  had  an  assignment 
from  Life  to  write  about  how  blah  Iron  Cur- 
tain television  was.  The  first  dav  the  set  ar- 
rived —  the  technician  was  still  there  adjust- 
ing it  —  we  discovered  Goldstucker  [a  dissi- 
dent Czech  writer]  was  being  inter\'iewed  on 
it.  And  in  such  an  incredible,  no-holds- 
barred  fashion.  'Why  do  you  think  Dubcek 
made  you  head  of  the  Writer's  Union?'  they 
asked.  'I'd  rather  not  say  just  yet,'  he  replied, 
but  in  mv  family  when  Papa  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  punishing  someone,  even  though  he 
was  wrong,  a  wav  has  to  be  found  to  help 
him  save  face.' 

"The  technician  jumped  as  though  he'd 
been  electrocuted.  I  thought  maybe  the  set 
wasn't  grounded  properly.  We  didn't  under- 
stand Czech  yet,  so  1  asked  a  friend  who  was 
there  what  had  happened.  'Well,'  she  said, 
'just  that  Goldstucker  is  there  in  the  televi- 
sion studio  looking  like  Henry  Fonda  with- 
out a  shave  is  incredible.  And  he  has  just  said 
this  fantastic  thing.' 

"That's  when  I  started  watching  televi- 
sion all  the  time.  From  then  on,  I  never  went 
to  more  than  two  press  conferences  during 
the  period  of  Novotny's  downfall.  1  didn't 
need  to,  and  I'd  have  learned  nothing  from 
them  if  I  had  gone.  I  learned  much  more 
from  television  because  it  was  all  there  on  the 
screen.  People  were  practically  committing 
suicide  on  television.  You  saw  them  getting 
grilled,  you  saw  prisoners  confronting  their 
jailers,  everything.  It  makes  me  laugh  when 
people  like  Mike  Wallace  claim  to  be  hard- 
hitting. It  was  much  better  than  American 
television  has  ever  been.  Then,  too,  I  started 
learning  Czech  from  the  television  set.  I  was 
the  only  person  I  knew  who,  for  a  while,  was 
speaking  Communist  Czech.  I  was  learning 
words  like  'protosocialismus'  and  'revan- 
chismus.'  Nobody  would  converse  with  me 
because  I  knew  words  like  that." 

Acknowledging  his  unconventional 
method  of  reportage,  Alan  says,  "At  a  certain 
point  1  just  had  to  write  the  piece  —  to  justify 
the  expense  account,  if  nothing  else.  The 
weekend  Novotny  finally  fell,  we  left  for  a 
trip  around  the  provinces.  I  mailed  the  piece 
before  we  left,  saying  that  it  was  a  'memo'  of 
what  I'd  seen.  To  a  lot  of  people's  horror,  but 
to  mv  delight.  Life  read  mv  memo  and 
printed  it  as  their  stor\'  on  the  fall  of  No- 
votny. They  killed  their  bureau  effort  be- 
cause all  those  people  who'd  been  going  to 
press  conferences  and  writing  about  what 
they'd  been  told  hadn't  been  feeing  what  I'd 
been  seeing.  1  can  understand  their  dismay, 


but  it  really  hadn't  been  my  fault.  I  had  just 
written  a  memo  of  what  I'd  been  seeing  on 
Czech  television." 

Alan,  his  wife,  Valerie,  and  their  daugh- 
ters, Monica  and  Erica  (then  aged  two  and 
three),  lived  in  Prague  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  castle  made  famous  by  Kafka. 

"The  most  dangerous  time  we  lived 
through  was  during  the  invasion,"  says 
Alan,  "which  is  what  I  wrote  about  for  the 
BAM.  It's  one  of  those  events  in  one's  life 
that  is  burned  into  the  memory.  Yet,  there  is 
something  childlike  about  the  memory,  too. 
It's  childlike  to  be  a  professional  writer,  in  a 
way,  especially  as  it  was  during  those  times. 
Many  times  one  saw  things  best  through  the 
eyes  of  a  child. 

"One  of  the  records  we  brought  with  us 
from  the  States  for  the  girls  was  'The  Nut- 
cracker Suite,'  as  interpreted  by  Captain 
Kangaroo.  Naturally,  the  girls  knew  'The 
Russian  Soldier'  from  that.  In  it,  the  Russian 
Soldier  is  someone  who  says  'Ah,  sweet 
Arabian  princess,  I  will  comfort  thee.'  So, 
during  the  invasion  the  children  kept  asking 
when  they  could  go  visit  the  Russian  soldier. 
Although  we  usually  answered  them,  'Well, 
right  now  if  we're  going  to  meet  a  Russian 
soldier,  he's  going  to  have  to  come  to  us,' 
every  now  and  then,  for  the  children's  sake, 
I'd  go  up  to  a  friendly  looking  soldier  and 
strike  up  a  conversation.  He'd  say,  'What 
time  is  it?'  I'd  say,  'It's  a  quarter  to  three.'  But 
to  a  Russian  soldier,  'What  time  is  it?'  meant 
'Give  me  your  watch.'  I  almost  lost  one 
watch  that  way.  But  I  talked  him  into  taking  a 
ballpoint  pen  instead.  Naturally,  the  girls 
didn't  get  their  visit  from  the  Russian  sol- 
dier." 

The  pen  Alan  produces  reads,  "A  gift 
from  Alan  Levy."  "It's  just  a  piece  of  paper 
rolled  up  inside,"  he  says.  "I  brought  over 
one  thousand  of  them  on  the  advice  of  Milos 
Forman.  They  weren't  the  novelties  he'd 
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suggested  they  were,  but  I  conned  more  than 
one  Russian  soldier  into  taking  one  of  them 
instead  of  my  watch."  Forman,  the  film  di- 
rector, is  the  man  Alan  originally  went  to 
Czechoslovakia  to  work  with,  on  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  play. 

As  for  the  future,  Alan's  new  book  about 
Jan  Peerce,  tentatively  titled  Bluebird  of  Hap- 
piness, will  be  published  this  spring  by 
Harper  &  Row.  "I'm  also  playing  with  the 
idea  of  doing  the  authorized  biography  of 
Sophia  Loren,"  he  adds.  "She's  a  friend  of 
ours,  and  I've  written  about  her  since  1969, 
when  1  did  a  piece  for  Good  Housekeeping. 
That's  why  she  calls  me  her  'baby  writer.'  " 
(Sophia's  portrait  of  Alan  appears  on  the 
jacket  of  Good  Men  Still  Live. )  "And  I  have 
two  more  books  in  me  I  want  to  do  about 
Czechoslovakia.  Both  will  be  novels.  In  one,  I 
need  to  wonder,  to  speculate  at  the  type- 
writer about  what  happened  to  me,  to  come 
to  grips  with  it.  It  will  be  my  transihon  into 
fiction.  The  other  is  a  novel  about  Dubcek. 

"The  second  thrust  of  my  career  con- 
cerns the  college  texts  I've  written  and  will 
write:  a  series  on  Auden,  Pound,  Nabokov  — 
already  written  —  followed  by  ones  on 
Samuel  Beckett,  Harold  Pinter,  and  Kobo 
Ahi,  the  Japanese  writer." 

"As  for  my  show  business  career,"  says 
Alan,  "it  may  just  get  going  again  this 
year,  too  —  if  Milos  Forman,  who  is  now 
in  America,  is  ever  available." 

Alan's  wife,  Valerie,  whom  he  met  while 
she  was  a  bilingual  secretary  at  the  U.N.,  is 
actually  the  htled  member  of  the  family.  She 
can  legally  call  herself  'Doctor.'  ("In  Vienna, 
it's  a  misdemeanor  to  call  yourself  a  doctor  if 
you  are  not  a  doctor,  and  it's  a  felony  to  claim 
to  be  a  physician  doctor.  But  it  does  help  if 
you  can  call  yourself  doctor.  We  always  re- 
serve a  table  in  a  restaurant,  for  instance,  in 
the  name  of  'Doctor  Levy'.") 

Speaking  of  his  present  life  and  prob- 
lems with  titles  in  Vienna,  where  the  Levys 
moved  after  being  "kicked  out"  of  Prague, 
Alan  recounts:  "We  met  some  very  nice  Vien- 
nese friends.  We  had  them  to  dinner,  and 
they  had  us  to  dinner.  Finally,  the  man  said, 
'By  the  way,  what  should  I  call  you?'  'Call  me 
Alan,'  I  said.  'But  I  can't,'  he  said.  'What  do 
you  mean,  you  can't?'  I  asked.  'Is  it  impossi- 
ble to  say?'  'No,'  he  said,  'I  can  say  it.  But  if  I 
did  then  you'd  have  to  call  me  Gerhardt  and 
my  wife  would  have  to  speak  to  vou  in  the 
familiar.'  The  whole  thing  became  impossible 
for  him.  I  had  to  call  him  'Herr  Director  Gen- 
eral' and  he  called  me  'Engineer  Levy.'  We 
couldn't  possibly  have  gotten  to  know  each 
other.  The  friendship  finally  dissolved." 

Correspondent,  author,  "engineer," 
playwright,  raconteur  —  without  saying 
another  word,  we  decided  to  call  him  "  Alan. " 

Kay  Cassill 

Free-lance  writer  Kay  Cassill  recently  spent  sei'- 
eral  inoutlis  in  Europe.  This  is  the  first  of  several 
profiles  about  Brozvn  nhinini  there. 
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puter  science  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Nancy  is  retaining  her  own  name. 

Margaret  Genovese  has  been  special  proj- 
ects director  for  the  1975-76  Heritage  Season 
for  the  resident  professional  company  at  the 
Alley  Theater,  Houston,  Texas.  Peggy  has 
earned  master's  degrees  in  both  fine  arts  and 
business  administration  from  Southern 
Methodist  University.  While  at  SMU,  she 
taught  in  the  liberal  studies  curriculum, 
coordinated  the  "beat  generation  arts  festi- 
val" in  conjunction  with  the  Dallas  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  "Poets  in  the  Cities"  exhibition, 
and  was  graduate  assistant  to  the  univer- 
sity's director  of  corporate  relations. 

Steivn  T.  Greene  is  associated  with  the 
law  firm  of  Morrow,  Gordon  &  Byrd  in 
Newark,  Ohio.  He  and  his  wife,  Susan,  have 
adopted  a  daughter,  Jennifer  Christine,  bom 
April  23,  1975. 

Anne  Bou'doin  Haroey  (A.M.)  and  Greg- 
ory T.  Grote  were  married  Oct.  4  in  West 
Dover,  Vt.  They  Live  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Richard  H.  Hcimik,  a  contributing  editor 
ioT  Eashvest  Markets,  has  been  transferred 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  publication's 
bureau  in  Vienna. 

Bruce  A.  Honvitz  is  a  senior  research  en- 
gineer with  General  Dynamics  in  its  applied 
research  laboratory  at  Pomona,  Calif.  He  ex- 
pects to  receive  his  Ph.D.  in  optics  from  the 
University  of  Rochester  in  Mav. 

Elizabeth  S.  judson  has  completed  her 
second  semester  as  academic  director  for  the 
Experiment  in  International  Living  in  Caen, 
France.  "1  was  in  charge  of  two  groups  of 
seven  and  then  eight  university  students 
who  were  taking  courses  at  the  Universite  de 
Caen  and  doing  independent  study  projects, 
as  well  as  profiting  from  the  culture  of  Nor- 
mandy and  France." 

Mark  Paul  Pasek  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
biochemistry  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  December  and  is  now  a  postdoctoral  fel- 
low in  the  laboratories  of  Dr.  Walter  Gilbert, 
American  Cancer  Society  Professor  of 
Molecular  Biology  at  Harvard. 

Roberto.  Schioartz  is  working  in  the  med- 
ical records  department  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  Hospital  in  Charlottesville. 

^"I        Charles  E.  Edmomi,  jr..  has 
/   J.       been  appointed  president  of  Mar- 
shall Development  Corp.,  East  Providence, 
R.I.  He  had  served  as  president  of  Industrial 
National  Mortgage  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  In- 
dustrial National  Corp.,  Providence. 

Hoivard  L.  Feldman,  who  graduated  from 
Suffolk  University  Law  School,  is  associated 
with  Abatuno  &  Chisholm  in  Providence.  He 
lives  in  Warwick,  R.I. 

Dorotln/  Ann  Laferty  and  Philip  A.  Carl- 
son were  married  June  21  in  Millinocket, 
Maine,  shortly  after  she  obtained  her 
master's  in  social  work  from  Boston  College. 
The  couple  is  living  in  Albany  while  Philip 
works  on  his  master's  degree  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York. 

William  R.  Leigh  is  a  programmer  with 
Data  General  Corp.,  Southboro,  Mass.  He's 
living  in  HoUiston,  Mass. 

Richard  MacAdams  graduated  in  June 
from  the  Boston  University  School  of  Law 
and  is  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Adler, 
Pollock  &  Sheehan  in  Providence. 

Andreu'  W.  Robertson  received  his  J.D. 
degree  from  UCLA  Law  School  in  June  1974 
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and  served  for  a  year  as  law  clerk  to  Judge 
William  P.  Gray  of  U.S.  District  Court  in 
California.  He's  now  in  private  practice  viith 
the  firm  of  Lillick,  McHose  &  Charles  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Elie  Hirschfeld  and  Hehii  King  Higley 
report  that,  in  addition  to  the  traditional 
events  sponsored  bv  Brown,  our  5th  reunion 
will  include  a  Saturday  eve  class  dinner  at 
Alfredo's  on  Thayer  Street.  For  reserva- 
Hons  call  Elie  (212-422-2660)  or  Helen 
(401-847-7733). 

P^'  y       Kathe  Anderson  is  an  attorney 
/  ^m       in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  Office 
of  Water  Enforcement  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  where  she  is  responsible 
for  regional  liaison  with  offices  in  Boston, 
Denver,  and  San  Francisco.  She  is  also  in- 
volved with  oil  spill  regulations  as  well  as 
water  pollution  regulation  in  agriculture  and 
forestry. 

lohn  G.  Bennett  is  a  first-year  medical 
student  at  the  Universidad  Autonoma  de 
Guadalajara,  Mexico.  The  mailing  address 
for  John  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  is  Apdo. 
1-631,  Guadalajara. 

Mehssa  C.  Bradford  is  a  graduate  student 
in  mass  communications  at  Emerson  Col- 
lege, Boston.  "I  do  some  teaching  and  pro- 
duce my  own  radio  show,"  she  writes. 

]ames  T.  Colby  III  and  Cynthia  F. 
Traficante  were  married  Sept.  27  in  Peter- 
borough, N.H.  Jim  is  with  Con  Edison  in 
New  York  City  and  he  and  his  wife  live  in 
Westbury,  N.Y. 

Dorian  f .  Corliss  is  assistant  cashier  with 
First  National  Bank  of  Oregon  in  Medford, 
Oreg.  "I  have  completed  advanced  certif- 
icates in  the  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing and  am  active  in  the  community  of  Med- 
ford" where  they  live,  he  writes.  Dorian  and 
his  wife  have  a  daughter,  Carey  Anne,  age  3. 

Can/  Lee  Costtow  has  received  his  law  de- 
gree from  Villanova  University  and  is  practic- 
ing in  Johnstown,  Pa. 

lohn  B.  Dei'ine  graduated  from  Fordham 
Law  School  last  June  and  has  joined  his 
father  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Gerald  Fetner  (A.M.),  a  resident  of  Hoff- 
man Estates,  HI.,  is  program  manager  for  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Fund  for  Public 
Education.  He  previously  served  with  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

Wilhani  Grickis,  Jr.,  was  presented  the 
senior  award  in  constitutional  law  at  Syra- 
cuse University's  Law  School  graduation  last 
year.  He's  now  with  the  Waterbury,  Conn., 
law  firm  of  Gager,  Henry  &  Narkis. 

lames  C.  Holcomb,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Texas  Law  School,  has  joined 
the  Washington  office  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Thomas  E.  Martin  has  been  appointed  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Wisconsin.  Previously,  Tom  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  criminal  law  with  the 
firm  of  Shellovv  &  Shellow  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Tom's  wife,  Jane  A.  Hazues,  is  a  third- 
year  student  at  the  Medical  College  of  Wis- 
consin in  Milwaukee. 

Sara  E.  Metz  and  Timothy  Pembroke 
were  married  Dec.  5  and  both  are  graduate 
students  in  the  department  of  anthropology 


at  Washington  State  University.  They  live  in 
Pullman,  Wash. 

Peter  P.  Muscato,  a  graduate  of  Seton 
Hall  Law  School,  was  sworn  in  Dec.  8  as  an 
attorney  by  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
and  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey.  He's  living  in  Irvington  and 
working  as  a  clerk  in  Somerville  under 
Joseph  P.  Halpern,  presiding  justice  in  the 
Appellate  Division  of  Superior  Court. 

Bart  David  Ostro  (A.M.)  completed  work 
for  his  Ph.D.  in  economics  at  Brown  in 
November.  He  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
environmental  economics  at  Tufts  and  re- 
sides with  his  wife,  Marlene,  in  Arlington, 
Mass. 

^' V        Joseph  M.  Berttucct  has  been 
/  \J       named  assistant  treasurer  in  the 
Delancey  Street  Office  of  Bankers  Trust  Co., 
New  York  City.  He's  doing  graduate  work  at 
New  York  University  and  is  serving  as  match 
secretary  of  the  Manhattan  Rugby  Club. 

Walter  S.  Bopp  is  attending  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
planning  to  graduate  in  May  with  an  M.B.A. 
He  worked  last  summer  and  part-time  dur- 
ing the  current  academic  year  with  Paine, 
Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc.,  in  New  York 
City. 

jack  R.  Broesanile,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth 
Church  were  married  last  August  in  Paoli, 
Pa.  Jack  is  employed  by  George  B.  Buck, 
consulting  actuaries,  in  West  Chester,  Pa. 

George  Claflin  has  entered  the  Naval 
Officers  Candidate  School  at  Newport,  R.I., 
for  a  twelve-week  course  in  navigation. 

Les  Dinkm,  former  director  of  advertising 
and  marketing  for  the  Broic/i  Daily  Herald  and 
Fresh  Fruit,  has  enrolled  at  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business.  Les 
has  also  been  a  marketing  manager  for  Na- 
tional Educational  Advertising  Services  since 
June  1975  and  will  continue  his  work  with 
that  organization  while  attending  Columbia. 

Karen  Edioards  and  John  B.  Latella,  Jr., 
were  married  Nov.  25  and  are  living  at  205 
Foster  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Karen  con- 
tinues to  work  toward  her  Ph.D.  in  English 
at  Yale.  Her  husband,  a  Princeton  graduate, 
is  a  1975  graduate  of  Yale  Law  School. 

Diana  Chasan  van  den  Boogaard  is  complet- 
ing a  master  of  fine  arts  degree  in  film  pro- 
duction at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  Her  husband.  Evert,  is  a  junior  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

7/1        Michael  D.  Balaban  received  his 
/  rt       master's  degree  in  international 
finance  from  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy  at  Tufts  University  last  May.  He 
is  working  as  an  international  economist  and 
the  United  Kingdom  desk  officer  at  the  U.S. 
Treasury  in  Washington,  D.C.  His  parents 
aieLeonardj.  and  "Mickey"  Israel  Balaban  (see 
'51). 

Brian  Bixby  is  a  law  clerk  for  the  Boston 
firm  of  Rackemann,  Sawyer,  and  Brewster. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Northeastern  University 
Law  School. 

Larni  Etkin.  Larchmont,  N.Y.,  is  playing 
trumpet  with  the  Greenburgh  Nature 
Center's  new  Ragtime  Ensemble.  Larry  has 
studied  at  Julliard  and  has  performed  with  a 
variety  of  jazz  bands  in  the  New  York  City 
area. 


Having  completed  Naval  Officer  Candi- 
date School  at  Newport,  Ens.  Conrad  B.  Eus- 
tis  has  been  assigned  to  Orlando,  Fla.,  for 
nuclear  power  engineering  training. 

Caylc  A.  Kaplan  worked  at  the  Emma 
Pendleton  Bradley  Pre-School  in  Providence 
as  a  child  development  specialist  for  a  year 
after  graduation.  She  studied  and  traveled 
through  Great  Britain  from  September 
through  December  last  year  and  then  de- 
cided to  take  some  courses  at  the  Alliance 
Francaise  and  the  Sorbonne.  "1  am  staying 
\\  ith  a  French  family,"  Gayle  writes,  "a  situ- 
ation that  forces  one  to  speak  French  and  in- 
crease one's  vocabulary.  Though  my  plans 
are  somewhat  indefinite,  1  shall  probably  be 
going  to  Israel  in  the  late  spring  to  study  and 
\\'i.>rk." 

Donald  Lcnchan  graduated  from  the 
Columbia  University  Business  School  in 
January  and  is  now  an  assistant  account  ex- 
ecutive for  Compton  Advertising  in  New 
\  ork  Citv.  His  wife,  Pamela  Farrcll  Lenchan. 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  treasurer  at 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Walter!.  Lezois  (M.A.T.)  and  Karen  A.  Or- 
nou'ski  (M.A.T.)  were  married  Aug.  9  at  Vas- 
sar  College  Chapel,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Walter  graduated  from  Lafayette  in  1973  and 
Karen  from  Vassar  the  same  year.  They  are 
living  in  Naples,  Fla.,  where  both  teach. 

Michael  Shapiro  (A.M.),  a  doctoral  candi- 
date in  American  Civilization  at  Brown,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  American 
Swedish  Historical  Museum  in  Philadelphia. 

Paul  H.  Steen  is  finishing  his  first  year  as 
a  graduate  student  in  thermodynamics  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  BalHmore.  Prior 
to  enrolling  at  Johns  Hopkins  last  fall,  Paul 
spent  a  year  at  the  University  of  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, and  the  summer  at  the  Max  Planck  In- 
stitute at  Guttingen,  Germany.  His  address: 
McCoy  Hall,  Apt.  5,  3401  N.  Charles  St.,  Bal- 
timore 21218. 

Robin  Whittetnore  and  Michael  R.  Moyni- 
han  were  married  Dec.  27  in  Camarillo, 
Calif.  They  are  living  in  Cambridge,  where 
Mike  is  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard.  Robin 
has  retained  her  maiden  name. 

^C       C;a  Addifon  is  an  instructor 
/  J       in  English  at  Pomfret  School,  Pom- 
fret,  Conn.,  where  she  also  coaches  the 
women's  junior  varsity  soccer  team. 

Richard  A.  Broivning  and  Becky  Lou 
Shaver  were  married  Aug.  16  in  Scarsdale, 
N.Y.  They  are  living  in  Providence,  where 
Dick  is  a  second-year  student  in  the  Brown 
Medical  Program. 

Kenneth  Hersex/  and  Alice  Enuh/  Annitage 
were  married  Aug.  23  at  Saint  Paul's  Epis- 
copal Church,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

David  jarmul  reports  the  completion  of  a 
three-week  trip  through  the  Himalayan 
Mountains  in  Nepal,  "a  trip  that  brought  me 
to  Kala  Pattar,  an  18,450-foot  viewpoint 
above  the  Mount  Everest  base  camp.  Next 
it's  to  India,  where  I  hope  to  enroll  in  medita- 
tion classes." 

Stephen  W.  Kotter  is  a  medical  student  at 
New  York  University  and  is  living  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Anne  M.  Krauskopf  is  a  first-year  student 
at  Case  Western  Reserve  Law  School,  Cleve- 
land. 

Nana/  B.  Morgan  is  assistant  manager 
and  buyer  for  Arthur  Palmer,  Jr.,  Inc.,  in 


Providence.  She's  living  in  Rehoboth,  Mass. 

Mark  T,  Stahr  is  working  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  a  community  planner  for  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation, 

Richard  S.  Stedtnan  has  been  named  gen- 
eral manager  of  Dentists  and  Surgeons  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Susan  Stix  is  living  in  Providence,  where 
she  is  working  for  the  Rhode  Island  Commit- 
tee for  the  Humanities, 

Juan  Tavarcs  is  living  in  San  Diego  while 
wcirking  for  his  doctorate  in  comparative  lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego. 


Deaths 


Lillie  Scholfield  Mclntire  '03,  '05  A.M.,  East 
Providence,  R.I.,  former  teacher  at  Classical 
High  in  Providence;  Feb.  11.  Mrs.  Mclntire 
served  for  many  years  as  secretary  of  her 
class  and  as  vocational  secretary  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  She  was  also  secretary 
to  the  director  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Alpha  Beta.  Sur- 
vivors include  a  daughter,  Josephine  Mclntire 
Day  '31,  4757  Brisa  Del  Sur,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
85718. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Russ  '06,  Nevis,  Minn., 
roofing  contractor  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and 
one  of  Brown's  all-time  football  greats;  Dec. 
21.  Captain  of  the  1905  team  and  a  member  of 
the  Brown  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame,  Mr.  Russ 
still  holds  three  University  records:  most 
points  game  (thirty),  most  touchdowns  game 
(five),  and  most  points  season  (ninety).  He  is 
second  in  career  scoring  with  1 54  points. 
Delta  Phi.  Survivors  include  a  niece,  Eunice 
Carson,  with  whom  he  was  living  at  R.R.  1, 
Nevis. 

Elizabeth  Marie  Boardman  '10,  '11  A.M., 
Rochdale,  Mass.,  librarian  at  the  Providence 
Public  Library  ft-om  1920  to  1952;  Feb.  18. 
Miss  Boardman  taught  school  in  Rochdale  as 
well  as  in  East  Providence  and  Bristol,  R.I., 
before  joining  the  library.  There  are  no 
immediate  survivors. 

Roy  Tasco  Davis  '10,  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica 
(1921-29),  Panama  (1929-33),  and  Haiti 
(1953-57);  Dec.  27.  When  Mr.  Davis  left 
Panama,  that  government  named  a  local  lake 
for  him.  In  Costa  Rica,  he  was  known  as  "the 
best-liked  gringo."  In  1955,  Time  magazine 
said:  "Down-to-earth  Roy  Tasco  Davis  is 
probably  the  best-loved  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
officer  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Amazon."  Mr.  Davis  was  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri, where  he  was  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion to  build  the  state  capitol.  He  was  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  Stephens  College  in 
Columbia,  Mo.,  from  1933  to  1937  and  was 
president  of  National  Park  College,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  hom  1937  to  1942.  He  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland  state 
senate.  During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Davis  or- 
ganized and  served  as  director  of  the  State 
Department's  Inter-American  Schools  Serv- 
ice, which  fought  Nazi  influence  in  Lahn 
America  by  developing  American-type 


schools  there.  Sigma  Chi.  Mr.  Davis  is  sur- 
vived by  his  daughter,  Ticia  Davis  Lowe, 
Linden  Ln.,  Silver  Spring;  and  a  son,  Roy 
Tasco  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Tucson. 

Brenton  Greene  Smith  '11,  Providence,  an 
agent  with  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  for  forty- 
three  years  until  his  retirement  in  1972  and  a 
Walter  Camp  All-American  tackle  in  1910; 
Jan.  31.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  major  in  the  Signal 
Corps  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France  during  World  War  I.  He  was 
a  former  president  and  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Brown  Club  in  New  York, 
a  former  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Associated  Alumni,  and  a  member  of  the 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame.  He  served  as  class  sec- 
retary, class  agent,  director  of  the  Brown 
Engineering  Association,  and  reunion 
chairman,  and  was  chief  of  staff  at  Brown 
commencements  between  1951  and  1956. 
Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Dorothy  Dempster  Smith,  211  Butler  Ave., 
Providence;  and  two  daughters,  Dorothy  and 
Edith. 

Margaret  Inez  Peck  '15,  Chicago,  111.,  former 
school  teacher;  Oct.  7.  Survivors  are  not 
known. 

Dr.  Wendell  Everett  James  '17,  '34  Sc.M., 
Rutland,  Vt.,  a  pathologist  at  Rutland  Hospi- 
tal for  twenty  years  prior  to  his  retirement 
nine  years  ago;  Jan.  22.  Dr.  James  earned  his 
medical  degree  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
while  he  was  professor  of  bacteriology  and 
clinical  pathology  at  the  school.  He  was  a 
World  War  I  veteran.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Evelyn  Cotter  James,  6  Foster  PI., 
Rutland;  and  a  daughter. 

Charles  Henn/  Muggins,  Jr.  '19,  Flushing, 
N.Y.,  rerired  textile  executive;  Jan.  17.  Mr. 
Huggins  was  a  director  of  the  Brown  Club  in 
New  York  and  was  a  member  of  the  Brown 
Club  of  Long  Island  and  the  Brown  Football 
Association.  The  son  of  the  late  Charles  H. 
Huggins,  swimming  coach  and  athletic 
trainer  at  Brown  from  1898  until  his  death  in 
1924,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Rose  Bowl 
squad  of  1915.  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Survivors  in- 
clude two  sons,  C.  Robert  of  Block  Island, 
R.I.,  and  Donald  G.  Huggins  '49,  4  Grace  Dr., 
East  Walpole,  Mass.;  and  a  brother,  Frederick 
A.  Huggins  '21,  of  Newport,  R.I. 

Roger  Peirce  Icnks  '21,  Newtonville,  Mass., 
retired  auditing  supervisor  with  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Boston;  Oct.  21.  Mr. 
Jenks  was  active  in  the  Boston  Brown  Club 
and  the  Brown  University  Fund  and  was  a 
consistent  contributor  to  the  Brown  libraries. 
His  father  was  the  late  Elisha  Tucker  Peirce 
Jenks  '89  and  his  grandfather  was  the  late 
Prof.  John  Whipple  Potter  jenks  1838.  Zeta  Psi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Emma  Reiden- 
bach  Jenks,  ISJenison  St.,  Newtonville. 

Hoivell  Tliomas  Young  '21,  Venice,  Fla.,  re- 
tired personnel  manager  at  Doctors  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  and  former  secretary  of  his 
class;  Jan.  29.  A  native  of  Providence,  "Bud" 
Young  returned  there  after  his  retirement 
in  1962  but  had  been  in  Florida  since  1969. 
His  father  was  the  \ate  Herrick  P.  Young 
'87.  Zeta  Psi.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
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Katherine  Perkins  Young,  512  West  Venice 
Ave.,  Venice;  and  a  sister,  Elizabeth  Young  Jef- 
fers  '24  of  Providence. 

Rodnni  Johnson  Underwood  '22,  Concord, 
N.H.,  retired  electrical  engineer  for  Massa- 
chusetts Electric  Co.;  Jan.  22.  Mr.  Under- 
wood was  a  former  trustee  of  the  Leominster 
(Mass. )  Public  Library  and  was  a  well-known 
singer  in  a  variety  of  musical  organizations. 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Survivors  include  a  son, 
Dr.  David  G.  Underwood,  of  Concord,  N.H.; 
and  two  daughters,  Anita  and  Mirrless. 

Elizabeth  Ewart  '23,  '25  A.M.,  former  writer 
of  the  women's  page  in  the  Providence  Eve- 
ning Bulletin;  Dec.  29.  During  the  1930s,  Miss 
Ewart  served  as  an  interviewer  for  the  New 
York  State  Employment  Services  in  New 
York  City.  Until  recently.  Miss  Ewart  walked 
an  estimated  five  to  ten  miles  a  day  visiting 
shut-ins  and  the  elderly  at  various  Pawtucket 
nursing  homes  and  housing  projects.  Sur- 
vivors are  not  known. 

Frederick  Joseph  Harrington  '25,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  social  studies  teacher  at  Durfee  High, 
Fall  River;  Jan.  21.  Mr.  Harrington  earned  his 
master's  degree  from  Boston  College.  There 
are  no  immediate  survivors. 

Alfred  Clark  Marble  '27,  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
retired  parts  manager  for  R.  G.  LeTourneau, 
Inc.,  Vicksburg;  Sept.  12,  1972.  Mr.  Marble 
was  a  theater  organist  for  silent  films  and 
during  the  days  of  vaudeville.  In  recent 
years,  he  played  piano  in  restaurants  several 
nights  a  week  and  at  private  parties  in  the 
Vicksburg  area.  Alpha  Tau  Omega.  Sur- 
vivors are  not  known. 

Bruce  Douglas  '28,  Escondido,  Calif.,  self- 
employed  poultry  farmer;  date  unknown. 
Zeta  Psi.  Survivors  are  not  known. 

Claude  Lester  Belknap  '29,  Cumberland,  R.I., 
retired  vice-president  of  Rhode  Island  Hospi- 
tal Trust  National  Bank;  Feb.  19.  Mr.  Belknap 
joined  Hospital  Trust  in  1930  and  remained 
until  1969,  when  he  retired  as  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  income  and  tax  divisions.  He 
served  in  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander during  World  War  II.  Mr.  Belknap 
was  a  member  of  the  Brown  Navy  Club,  was 
a  past  president  of  the  Fiduciarv  Tax  As- 
sociates of  New  England,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island's  advisory 
committee  for  the  Institute  on  Federal  Taxa- 
tion. Sigma  Nu.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Mildred  Smith  Belknap,  119  AngeU  Rd., 
Cumberland;  and  a  sister,  Ellen  Belknap 
Shippee  '27. 

William  Lloyd  Dikvorlh  '29,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.; 
Dec.  9,  1966.  Survivors  are  not  known. 


Leo]ulius  Dimond  '29,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf. , 
former  president  of  Dimond  Realty  Service, 
New  York  City;  Aug.  5.  Survivors  are  not 
known. 

Edward  Ellis  Jones  '29,  New  York  City, 
manager  of  metal  industry  services  with  New 
York  Central  Railroad;  Jan.  8,  1974.  Mr.  Jones 
was  a  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II.  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Elsa  von  Steinwehr  Jones,  230  East  79th 
St.,  New  York  City  10021;  two  sons,  Parn/ 
S.  Jones  '58  and  Edward  E.  Jones,  Jr.  '62,  and  a 
brother,  Howard  W.  Jones  '23. 

Elise  Abbott  Shqiard  '29,  North  Easton, 
Mass. ,  former  teacher  at  Friends  Academy, 
New  Bedford;  Jan.  19.  Mrs.  Shepard  was  a 
member  of  the  Pembroke  Club  of  Brockton, 
Mass.,  and  was  affiliated  with  the  Cape  Cod 
Art  Assoc.  Survivors  include  her  husband, 
John  W.  Shepard,  9  Dav  St.,  North  Easton; 
and  two  daughters,  EUse  Sheimrd  Penmfpacker 
'65  M.A.T.  and  Mary  Shepard. 

John  Smith  Leivis,  Jr.  '30  A.M.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  professor  of  English  at  Towson  State 
College,  Baltimore,  and  former  editor  of  the 
Harvard  University  Press;  Dec.  25.  A  1929 
Harvard  graduate.  Professor  Lewis  earned 
his  Ph.D.  from  New  York  University  in  1941 
and  was  a  specialist  in  Shakespearean 
studies.  He  was  an  artiller\'  field  captain  in 
World  War  II.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Agnes  Macek  Lewis,  70  Cedar  Ave., 
Baltimore;  and  a  son,  Mark 

Ray  Vandervere  Toomey  '30,  Orleans,  Mass., 
former  executive  uith  the  Toomey  real  estate 
firm  of  Boston;  Jan.  2.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Helen  Bridge  Toomey,  65  Champlain 
Rd.,  Orleans;  and  two  daughters,  Carole  and 
Linda. 

Edward  Francis  CoUins  '32,  East  Providence, 
R.I.,  general  sales  manager  for  Clifford  Metal 
Sales  Co.  of  Providence  for  the  past  twenty- 
seven  years;  Feb.  6.  Mr.  ColUns  was  a  Navy 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Ruth  Pregent  Collins,  60  Gerald  St., 
East  Providence;  and  a  son,  Richard. 

John  Storen  Redmond  '32,  Troy,  N.Y.,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Taxation  and  Finance;  Dec.  26.  Mr. 
Redmond  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
served  as  secretar\'-treasurer  of  the  Brown 
Club  of  Albany,  and  was  a  founder  of  the  Lit- 
tle League  in  his  communit\'.  Kappa  Sigma. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Grace  Dunn 
Redmond,  2336  15th  St.,  Troy;  a  son,  John; 
and  a  daughter,  Susan. 

James  Penn  Hargrove  '33,  Annapolis,  Md., 
former  book  store  manager  and  hockey  coach 
at  Trinity  College;  Jan.  15.  For  many  years, 
Mr.  Hargrove  was  associated  with  Metropoli- 
tan Life  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a  Navy 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  Delta  Upsilon.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Marion  Dorsey 
Hargrove,  767C  Fairview  Ave.,  Annapolis; 
two  sons,  Jay  Penn  and  Pickney;  and  a 
daughter,  Evagene  Hargrove  Bond  '57,  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

John  Herbert  Bruidley  '36,  Needham,  Mass., 
civil  and  structural  engineer  and  an  associate 


with  Charles  T.  Main,  Inc.,  Boston,  for  the 

past  thirty  years;  Jan.  28.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Natalie  Burrell 
Brindley,  133  Brookline  St.,  Needham;  a  son, 
Robert;  and  a  daughter,  Cynthia. 

Arthur  Wilbur  Nordholm  '36,  Mount  Ver- 
non, N.Y.,  an  official  with  the  Mount  Vernon 
lumber  firm  of  Kapp  &  Nordholm;  date 
unknown.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Survivors  are 
not  known. 

Dane  Francis  Halm  '41,  Brielle,  N.J.,  plan- 
ning administrator,  communication  prod- 
ucts, RCA;  in  January  1975.  Sigma  Nu.  Sur- 
vivors are  not  known. 

Russell  Conwell  Applegate  '42,  Stratford, 
Conn.,  division  engineer  for  machinery  with 
Anaconda  American  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  Jan.  24.  Mr.  Applegate  was  a  platoon 
sergeant  v\ith  the  Army  in  the  European 
Theater  during  World  War  II,  winning  the 
Bronze  Star  and  Purple  Heart.  He  then 
earned  an  engineering  degree  at  Drexel  Insti- 
tute before  going  into  business.  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha.  Surx'ivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Parmelee  Applegate  '42,  6080  Main  St., 
Stratford,  Conn.;  a  daughter,  Judith;  and 
three  sons,  Russell,  Robert  '69,  and  Richard. 

Charles  Peter  Ahrens  '45,  Tappan,  N.Y., 
vice-president  of  Bankers  Trust  of  Rockland 
County,  N.Y.;  Sept.  29.  Delta  Tau  Delta. 
Survivors  include  a  brother,  Robert  Ahrens, 
44  Slocum  Ave.,  Tappan. 

Robert  Joseph  Kriso  '48,  Greenlawn,  N.Y., 
co-owner  of  Gateways  Inn,  Greenlawn; 
spring  of  1975.  Mr.  Kriso  had  been  a  media 
supervisor  with  William  Esty  Co.,  a  New 
York  City  adverhsing  firm,  until  he  joined 
Gateways  Inn  in  1973.  He  was  active  in  the 
Brown  Club  in  New  York.  Survivors  are  not 
known. 

William  Richard  Gregg.  Jr.  '49,  Taunton, 
Mass.,  former  owner  and  chef  of  the  South 
Hero  Inn,  South  Hero,  Vt.;  March  1,  1975. 
Mr.  Gregg  took  courses  in  hotel  and  restau- 
rant management  and  was  associated  with  a 
variety  of  inns  and  restaurants  in  the  New 
England  area.  He  was  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  H.  Survivors  are  not  known. 

Carl  George  Lauro  '61  M.A.T.,  Providence, 
acting  superintendent  of  the  Providence 
school  system;  Jan.  4.  Mr.  Lauro  had  been 
acting  superintendent  since  Sept.  25  and  was 
a  leacling  candidate  for  the  top  post  when  he 
died  suddenly.  A  1948  URI  graduate,  he  was 
a  science  teacher  for  fifteen  years,  most  of 
them  at  Central  High  in  Providence,  where 
he  was  head  of  the  science  department  from 
1956  to  1968.  In  1960,  he  was  one  of  fifty 
teachers  from  twenty-one  states  selected  to 
spend  a  year  at  Brown  under  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  program.  Mr.  Lauro  had 
been  in  administration  the  last  seven  years. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marie  Colarusso 
Lauro,  9  Pinehurst  Ave.,  Providence;  three 
sons,  Michael,  Peter  '78,  and  Carl;  two 
daughters,  Maria  and  Bianca;  and  a  brother. 
Dr.  George  Lauro  '50. 
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Hyatt  Waggoner 

Editor;  Sincere  thanks  for  vour  article 
about  Hvatt  Waggoner  (BAM.  January 
February).  It  certainly  rang  true,  and  pro- 
vided the  great  pleasure  of  reading  about  a 
friend.  May  1  add  a  few  memories  of  Hyatt 
from  my  days  at  Brown? 

Hyatt  taught  us,  in  his  seminars,  in  his 
advising  as  head  of  American  Civilization, 
and  in  office  conversations,  that  we  who 
pursued  the  Ph.D.  must  make  "publishable 
discoveries."  This  was  the  measure  of  a 
scholar-critic  and  teacher.  His  e\ample  and 
encouragement  were  the  foster-parents,  as  it 
were,  of  my  own  books  and  articles.  And  he 
was  more  exemplary  to  me  as  a  teacher  than 
any  other  professor  1  ever  met. 

Once  —  during  his  Eliot  seminar,  1  be- 
lieve it  was  —  I  fell  into  a  state  of  depression. 
I  went  to  his  office  and  we  talked.  1  can  no 
longer  remember  anything  he  said  in  that 
hour  or  so,  but  I  can  never  forget  that  \shen  I 
left  him  I  felt  fine,  encouraged,  optimistic, 
confident.  Talking  with  Hsatt  was  like  that. 

Once  —  in  his  Hemingwav  seminar  —  1 
had  been  long  silent,  content  to  listen,  un- 
moved to  participate.  Suddenly,  on  some 
point  or  other,  Hyatt  said,  "What  do  you 
think  of  that.  Bill?"  1  was  astonished,  I 
blushed,  but  1  answered,  and  I  was  back  into 
the  course  and  hard  at  work  again.  Learning 
was  like  that  with  Hvatt. 

There  was  pride  in  knowing  him  then, 
and  that  pride  is  undiminished  now.  Thanks 
again  for  your  reminder  of  what  counts. 

WILLIAM  K.  BOTTORFF  '64  Ph.D. 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Tlie  writer  is  professor  of  Englisli  aud  director  of 
American  Studies  at  the  University  of  Toledo.  — 
Editor 

"Silver  foxes  and 
clam  fritters" 

Editor:  I  have  a  dream:  that  some  day 
class  notes  in  alumni  magazines  will  concern 
themselves  v\ith  items  of  more  importance 
than  the  fact  that  Sam  Hazelnut  '42  was  re- 
cently made  district  manager  for  the  Eastern 
seaboard  of  the  Pennsvltucky  Division  of 
Alpha,  Beta  &  Gamma,  Inc.,  or  that  Mvra 
Bullwhistle  '53  was  chairperson  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial Scholarship  Fund-Raising  Drive  in 
Cronkshaw,  California. 

My  dream  is  to  read  instead  such  items 
as  these: 

Mike  Pontoon  '62  saw  a  beautiful  silver 
fox  mincing  its  way  along  the  stone  wall 
beyond  the  southwest  corner  of  the  farm  his 
father  left  him. 

Man,-  Sedgeberry  '55  has  finally  found  a 
recipe  for  clam  fritters  that  works  and  de- 


lights her  family  no  end. 

Jack  Peters  '27  still  plays  his  sax  for  no- 
body in  particular,  the  same  sax  that  paid  his 
way  in  the  twenties  when  tuition  was  only 
$350.  His  favorite  number  is  "I'm  Bidin'  Mv 
Time." 

Jem'  Billings  '36  and  his  spouse,  Sara 
Fowler  Billings  '38,  took  four  of  their  eight 
grandchildren  to  the  Brown-Harvaril  game. 
The  kids  consumed  tivelve  bags  of  peanuts 
and  eight  Cokes  during  halftime. 

Someone  reading  this  may  yawn  and 
say,  "Who  cares?"  But  not  half  as  vehe- 
mently as  I  have  said  it  in  years  past  upon 
learning  that  Joe  Fellbloom  umptv-nine  is 
now  the  fourth  vice-president  of  the  Corn- 
starch National  Bank  of  Wheatbin,  111.  Ho 
hum! 

W.  H,  RICHARDSON  '29 
Peace  Dale.  R.l. 

"Revolutionary  Ideology 
and  Afro- Americans" 

Editor:  The  article  by  Rhett  S.  Jones  in 
the  December  issue  of  B.4M  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired  in  the  realm  of  accuracy.  I 
admit  pcilitical  and  social  writers  tend  to  be 
over-persuasive  by  slanting  prejudicial  opin- 
ion. However,  a  history  professor  should  try 
to  be  accurate  by  inference  as  well  as  by  fact. 

The  title  of  the  article,  by  his  own  quota- 
tions, comes  from  two  quotes  (one,  probably, 
a  white  source  and  the  other  identified  as 
black),  but  it  is  spliced  into  one  —  which  it 
obviously  cannot  be. 

The  intent,  I  assume,  is  to  present  a 
scholarly  discourse  on  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  since  the  thrust  of  the  matter 
is  toward  the  "hypocrisy"  of  the  "rebels" 
who  sought  freedom  for  themselves,  but  not 
for  black  slaves. 

However,  the  Maroon  societies  were  — 
as  Professor  Jones  states  —  in  the  areas  of 
South  America  and  the  Caribbean  Islands. 
He  does  not  state,  however,  that  the  illustra- 
tions are  from  those  rebellions  unless  one  so 
realizes.  He  continually  weaves  the  Maroon 
concept  into  the  article,  inferring  that  it 
applies  to  the  United  States  —  which  it  obvi- 
ously does  not. 

Many  quotations  from  between  1750  and 
1800  are  bv  well-educated  blacks.  Professor 
Jones  does  not  even  infer  that  this  rhetoric 
must  have  been  the  result  of  teaching  by  in- 
volved whites,  as  well  as  learning  bv  able 
blacks.  He  does  quote  white  writers  who 
were  as  concerned  as  the  blacks  in  regard  to 
this  "hypocrisy."  This  concern  should  regis- 
ter as  historical  proof  of  white  fairness  which 
it,  somehow,  fails  to  do. 

I  believe  it  is  right  to  repeat,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  article's  ideology,  that  slaves  in  the 
Americas  were  not  only  slaves  because  of  the 


rapaciousness  of  white  sea  captains  and  slave 
traders  but,  also,  because  of  the  rapacious- 
ness of  blacks  in  Africa  who  brought  the  cap- 
tured natives  to  the  waiting  slave  markets 
and  slave  ships.  This  is  not  to  say  any  of 
these  people  were  right  but  that  both  races 
were  involved. 

I  am  sure  that  Professor  Jones  has  more 
involvement  and  knowledge  of  this  history 
than  1.  For  that  reason  he  should  be  more 
concerned  with  the  inference  of  his  article. 

CAROLYN  A  COOPER  'M 
Westport,  Mass. 

P.S.  Paul  Cuffee,  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
ticle, built  his  ships  at  the  location  where  1 
live.  He  was  one-half  Indian  so  he  is  not  a 
"black." 

Professor  Jones  replies: 

"There  is  considerable  irony,  but  cer- 
tainly little  accident,"  writes  Richard  Price  in 
Maroon  Societies,  "in  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
North  American  Maroons  has  been  so  largely 
neglected."  Herbert  Aptheker  documents 
the  existence  of  fifty  Maroon  communities  in 
the  "mountainous,  forested,  or  swamp\'  re- 
gions of  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana,  Floritia,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Alabama  {in  order  of  impor- 
tance)." But  Price  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
Aptheker's  pioneering  study  has  yet  to  he 
superseded,  so  Ms.  Cooper  may  well 
be  excused  for  not  believing  in  North  Ameri- 
can marro)iage.  Historians,  following  the 
convenrion  in  the  United  States  which 
treats  all  persons  of  any  known  African  an- 
cestry as  black,  so  regard  Paul  Cuftee.  See 
Sheldon  Howard  Harris,  Paul  Cuffee:  Black 
America  and  the  African  Return. 

It  was  not  mv  intention  to  deny  the 
Euro-American  influence  on  blacks.  Indeed, 
I  spend  much  time  in  discussing  the  impact 
of  Revolutionary  ideology  on  black  folk  and 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  stress  that  it  had  its 
roots  in  Europe  and  not  in  Africa. 

Ms.  Cooper  is  much  too  kind  in  suggest- 
ing I  have  "knowledge  of  this  history,  "  for  1 
am  appalled  at  how  little  I  know.  I  want  to 
know  why  Paul  Cuffee  is  thought  of  as  black 
in  North  America  when  he  would  not  be  so 
regarded  elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere.  Why 
did  early  Afro-Americans  remain  loyal  to  the 
United  States  in  the  face  of  its  racism?  Which 
black  folk  betrayed  planned  slave  rebellions 
and  why?  Who  were  the  white  folk  who  in- 
sisted race  ought  to  be  no  barrier  to  the  en- 
joyment of  liberty  and  why?  Whv  did  no  in- 
termediate, culturally  legitimate  mulatto 
caste  emerge  in  North  America  when  it  ap- 
peared elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere? 
Why  were  North  American  blacks  more 
thoroughly  Europeanized  than  those  else- 
where in  the  New  World?  I  know  some  of  the 
questions;  I  have  few  of  the  answers. 
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Who  the  Hell/s  William  Loeb? 

by  Kevin  Cash  '48 

Manchester,  N.H.:  Amoskeag  Press. 

472  pp.  Cloth,  $8.95.  Paper,  $5.95. 

For  those  who  see  value  in  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  personal  pathology  that 
makes  William  Loeb  an  endlesslv  am- 
bitious character  assassin  and  political 
manipulator,  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  in  Kevin  Cash,  Mr.  Loeb  has  an  un- 
authorized biographer  equal  to  his 
subject. 

His  book.  Who  The  Hell  Is  Willinm 
Loeb? ,  does  not  answer  its  own  less  than 
compelling  question.  There  is  about  the 
book  a  single-minded  black-and- 
whiteness  that,  like  its  subject's  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire,  newspapers, 
is  not  very  illuminahng  and  ultimately 
dreary.  To  be  unselectivelv  vitriolic  is 
not  only  to  imitate  Mr.  Loeb  but  to  share 
his  result,  a  debasement  in  the  currency 
of  abuse:  a  quibble  is  presented  as  an  at- 
tack, a  deficiency  already  overdocu- 
mented  is  disclosed  yet  again.  That 
kind  of  investigative  coin  cannot  buy 
the  reader's  attention,  nor  should  it. 

Mr.  Cash  has  been  the  assiduous  if 
not  always  comprehending  reporter. 
There  is  evidence  in  his  book  of  hours 
spent  in  courthouse  storerooms,  pursu- 
ing his  litigious  subject's  marital  and 
financial  battles  with  wives  and  mother; 
in  the  back  issues  of  newspapers  Mr. 
Loeb  has  diminished  or  killed  through 
either  his  business  or  editorial  short- 
comings, or  both;  in  interviews  that 
seem  to  have  produced  onlv  that  single 
dimension  of  Mr.  Loeb  that  interests 
Mr.  Cash. 

In  that  dimension,  these  are  some 
of  the  characteristics  Mr.  Cash  attributes 
to  Mr.  Loeb  and  his  activities: 

The  publisher  is  the  vain,  selfish, 
willful  son  of  well-to-do  and  well- 
connected  parents  (his  father,  also  Wil- 
liam, was  a  Wall  Street  executive,  cor- 
porate officer,  and  for  a  time  personal 
secretary  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  during 
his  Presidency);  he  carries  a  gun;  his 
newspapers  are  primarily  vehicles  for 
the  rather  incoherent  expression  of  his 
consuming  hates  and  loves,  in  both 
politics  and  social  issues;  he's  not  very 
gentlemanly  in  business  dealings;  he 
sometimes  does  not  even  bother  to  meet 
those  he  victimizes  (according  to  Mr. 


Cash,  Loeb's  continual  harangues 
drove  from  New  Hampshire  the  presi- 
dent of  its  state  university,  and  Mr. 
Loeb  never  even  spoke  to  the  object  of 
his  hate);  he  is,  or  at  least  was,  in  hock 
to  Jimmv  Hoffa,  and  repaid  him  in  part 
with  editorial  support  (presumably  Mr. 
Hoffa  also  received  cash  before  some- 
one more  physical  than  Mr.  Loeb  settled 
another  debt  with  finalitv);  he  is  an  op- 
portunist without  shame,  sometimes 
backing  candidates  he  had  earlier  con- 
demned; he  cares  little  for  journalistic 
ethics  of  any  kind  or,  for  that  matter, 
other  journals  generally  respected;  he 
uses  his  newspaper  to  reward  friends, 
and  uses  his  friends  when  thev  are  in 
office. 

Much  more,  none  of  it  positive  or 
even  ambiguous,  is  in  Mr.  Cash's  book. 
For  instance,  because  a  man  left  a  Loeb 
party  ver\'  drunk  and  drove  to  his 
death,  Mr.  Cash  —  without  quite  saving 
so  —  holds  Mr.  Loeb  responsible.  There 
really  is  no  need  for  that  sort  of  thing  in 
such  an  enterprise  as  Mr.  Cash  has  set 
for  himself;  there  is  enough  for  which 
Mr.  Loeb  /s  responsible.  Mr.  Cash  pro- 
vides an  interesting  appendix  of  some  of 
the  names  and  terms  Mr.  Loeb's  news- 
papers have  used  to  describe  what  he 
does  not  like.  Here  are  some  of  them: 
James  Conant  of  Harvard:  "An  edu- 
cated ignoramus";  Dwight  Eisenhower: 
"That  stinking  hypocrite";  Senator 
Henry  Jackson:  "A  boob";  Martin 
Luther  King:  "A  pompous  fraud"; 
Henry  Kissinger:  "Kissinger  the  Kike"; 
Nelson  Rockefeller:  "Wife  Swapper"; 
Congress:  "Stupid,  treasonous  cow- 
ards." And  on  and  on. 

Much  of  Mr.  Cash's  book  is  taken 
up  with  the  stage-setting  for  these  out- 
bursts, and  much  of  the  rest  in  a  stultify- 
ing explanation  of  New  Hampshire  poli- 
tics and  Mr.  Loeb's  part  in  it.  Mr.  Cash's 
rather  shaky  premise  is  that  Mr.  Loeb  is 
the  most  powerful  man  in  New  Hamp- 
shire; that  New  Hampshire  politics,  be- 
cause of  the  state's  presumed  effect  on 
presidential  primaries,  is  of  great  na- 
tional importance;  and  that  therefore 
Mr.  Loeb  is  "one  of  the  most  powerful 
men  in  the  United  States." 

That  obviously  isn't  so,  but  if  it 
were,  all  the  more  important  to  find  out 
what  made  and  makes  Mr.  Loeb  the 
way  he  is.  Mr.  Cash  is  of  no  help  at  all. 


He  is  scandalized  by,  rather  than  in- 
terested in,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Loeb,  while 
still  an  undergraduate,  defied  his  par- 
ents and  their  power  over  his  finances 
by  marr}'ing  a  philosophy  teacher.  He 
clearly  disapproves  entirely  of  Mr. 
Loeb's  sex  life,  which  seems  to  have 
been  ordinary  enough,  if  tlambovant  for 
the  time  and  conservative  place  (he 
openly  spent  his  time  with  a  woman  not 
his  wife,  though  they  were  later  mar- 
ried). We  are  told  there  is  a  contradic- 
tion between  what  Mr.  Loeb  so  stri- 
dently demands  of  others  and  what  he 
himself  does,  but  that  is  too  obvious  to 
belabor.  What  we  are  not  told,  presum- 
ably because  Mr.  Cash  is  not  interested 
in  either  the  question  or  the  answer,  is 
why  Mr.  Loeb  is  that  way. 

Anyone  solely  interested  in  a 
catalogue  of  Mr.  Loeb's  misdeeds,  most 
of  them  available  if  uncollected  in  the 
public  record  but  some  of  them  appar- 
ently unearthed  by  Mr.  Cash,  should 
welcome  this  book;  even  they,  however, 
will  have  to  slog  through  a  great  deal  of 
unedifving  material  to  get  to  the  scat- 
tered lodes  of  malevolence  that  seem  to 
be  Mr.  Loeb's  most  consistent  streak. 
But  Mr.  Cash  has  not  brought  down  Mr. 
Loeb  because  Mr.  Loeb  isn't  very  high 
up,  and  he  has  not  even  tried  to  tell  us 
what  little  there  is  about  Mr.  Loeb  that 
we  might  want  to  know. 

Al  Marlens 

Al  Marlciis  /s  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times'  Siiiidini  "The  Week  in  Reiueio.  " 
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Brown's  Summer  of  76  (June  27  to  July  3): 

Something  to  write  home  about. 


Write  for  more  information  now! 


1/ 


i-l^   C^nro\>*  ^t^i^*'^-^'*^ ■t'V<y*^yA^^  Cjt*v'-<^'l-l 


Mail  to: 


..^^l^,!^?^^ 


"^iF*^, 


Sallie  K.  Riggs 
Brown  University  Box  1920 
Providence.  R  I-  02912 
or  call  (401)  863  2785 

n  Yes,  I  want  more  information  about  the 
Summer  of  '76  education /vacation 
experience. 

n  Please  hold spaces  for  me.  (A  deposit 

of  $50  per  person,  payable  to  Brown 
University,  will  reserve  your  space.  Deposits 
are  non-refundable  after  May  1,  1976.) 
And  send  more  details. 


Name 


Class 


Street 


City 


State 


Zip 


